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CATHOLIC HISTORICAL RECORDS AND STUDIES 


SOME NON-PERMANENT FOUNDATIONS 
OF RELIGIOUS ORDERS AND CONGRE- 
GATIONS OF WOMEN IN THE 
UNITED STATES (1793-1850) 


By Sister Mary CHRISTINA SULLIVAN, M.A. 


Religious of the Holy Union of the Sacred Hearts 


To 
MotHer Marie HELENA DAUMERIE 
Foundress of the 
Religious of the Holy Union of the Sacred Hearts 
in the United States 


PREFACE 


Tue history of the Catholic Church in the United States will not 
be complete until the chapter dealing with the work of American 
Sisterhoods will have been adequately treated. Fortunately, Com- 
munity historians, in recent years, have been publishing interesting 
and well-documented accounts of their respective Institutes, but 
much, however, remains to be done. It is to be hoped, however, 
that the interest in the work of Religious women in the United 
States which has grown with the beatification of Mother Frances 
Xavier Cabrini, Foundress of the Missionary Sisters of the Sacred 
Heart and of Mother Rose Philippine Duchesne, Foundress of the 
Religious of the Sacred Heart in the United States, and which has 
been intensified by the recent progress in the Causes of such 
foundresses as Mother Elizabeth Ann Bayley Seton, Foundress of 
the Sisters of Charity in the United States; Mother Theodore 
Guérin, Foundress of the Sisters of Providence, Saint Mary-of- 
the-Woods, Indiana; and Mother Mary Magdalen Bentivoglio, 
Foundress of the Poor Clares in the United States, will be pro- 
ductive of much needed historical research in this interesting field. 
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8 NON-PERMANENT FOUNDATIONS 


However, in considering the splendid institutions which serve as 
a testimony of the great work initiated by these and other saintly 
foundresses, there is the possibility that the work of other heroic 
pioneers whose labors and sacrifices were apparently fruitless 
might be overlooked. Lest those Religious women whose founda- 
tions were not permanent might be forgotten, the present work was 
undertaken with the object of bringing together the scattered frag- 
ments of their history and of weaving them into a complete pattern. 

The years 1793 and 1850 limit the study to the foundations at- 
tempted between the time of the coming of the first unsuccessful 
group, and the end of the first half of the nineteenth century at 
which period there was a notable development and increase in the 
number of Religious foundations of women in the United States. 
With the exception of the Visitandines who came from George- 
town, D. C., the foundresses treated here were of European origin. 
From France came Poor Clares, Trappistines, Dames de la Re- 
traite, Sisters of Saint Joseph; from Belgium, a Sister of Mercy, 
a Beguine and a second group of Poor Clares, and Sisters of 
Notre Dame de Namur; from Cork, Ireland, two bands of Ursu- 
lines; and from Limerick, Ireland, candidates who were to be 
trained as foundresses of an Ursuline Convent in Boston. All, with 
possibly the exception of the Trappistines, engaged in educational 
work. It is interesting to note that the nuns treated in this work 
were the first religious teachers for girls in New England, New 
York, Maryland, the District of Columbia, Western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, the Northwest Territory and Oregon. 
Even though their work is relatively unknown, what they have 
done for the Church in the United States cannot be neglected in 
any study of Religious women. It is hoped, therefore, that the 
following pages will stimulate further investigation and research 
which may bring to light valuable material regarding this interest- 
ing phase of the history of our American Sisterhoods. 

The writer wishes to thank all those who in any way have helped 
her in this work and particularly to acknowledge her indebtedness 
to the late Rev. Arsenius Boyer, S.S., of Saint Mary’s Seminary, 
Baltimore, Maryland; the Rev. Albert Kleber, O.S.B., of Saint 
Meinrad, Indiana; the Rev. Michael J. Curley, C.SS.R., of Esopus, 
New York; the Rev. Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C., University of 
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Notre Dame, Indiana; the Rev. Dr. Francis A. Mullin, of the 
Catholic University of America; to Sister Paula Dunn, Superior, 
St. Joseph’s Mother House, Emmitsburg, Maryland; Mother Mary 
of the Cross, S.S.J., of Fall River, Massachusetts; Sister Jane 
Frances Leibell, Superior of the Georgetown Visitation Convent, 
Washington, D. C.; Sister Clare Agnes, O.S.U., of Columbia, 
South Carolina; Sister Mary Angela, O.S.U., Saint Martin, Ohio; 
Sister Mary Salesia Godecker, O.S.B., of Ferdinand, Indiana; 
Sister Saint Veronica, C.N.D., of Antigonish, Nova Scotia; Sister 
Beatrice Marie, S.U.S.C., of Fall River; and to the Trappistines 
of the Monastery of Notre Dame du Bon Conseil, Quebec. 

To the Reverend Dr. Joseph B. Code of the Department of 
History of the Catholic University of America she expresses her 
most sincere gratitude for suggesting the study, encouraging its 
continuance and completion, painstakingly reading the manuscript 
and making possible its publication. 


Fall River, Massachusetts 
Feast of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
May 31, 1940 
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Fire, floods, poverty, lack of subjects, misunderstanding, 
calumny, and even persecution were the various causes for the non- 
permanency of a number of Religious foundations within the present 
limits of the United States. The Sisters who made up these 
organizations endured incredible hardships to establish their con- 
vents, only to see them doomed to failure after a short while. 
Some, beginning in another locality, were able to preserve the 
records of their former unsuccessful ventures; others, forced to 
leave the country, left behind them only fragmentary accounts 
which in some cases are both contradictory and confusing, thus 
contributing to the lack of certain knowledge regarding this in- 
teresting chapter in the history of the Church in the United States. 
But one fact is certain, however, namely, that these Religious 
women worked against insuperable odds to spread the Kingdom of 
Christ in this part of the New World. 

The first Religious women to come to what is now the United 
States undoubtedly had no intention of remaining in the New 
World. Among them were Sisters Gertrude, St. Louis, and Marie, 
all from La Salpétriére in Paris, who, six years before the coming 
of the Ursulines to New Orleans, had arrived in Biloxi with eighty- 
one girls destined as wives for the settlers in those parts. From 
the time of their arrival on January 5, 1721, until the end of 
February, Father Charles de St. Alexis, the Carmelite pastor of 
Biloxi, and Father Richard, pastor of Old Biloxi, were busy per- 
forming the marriage ceremonies. The sisters served as witnesses 
and after they had finished their duties as chaperons, they returned 
to France. It might be that these Religious were Daughters of 
Charity, since La Salpétriére had been established for the sick and 
poor by Saint Vincent de Paul with the aid of the Duchess of 
Aiguillon and other Ladies of Charity and had been placed under 
the care of the Daughters of Charity. However, neither they nor 
any others who might have engaged in a similar function fall within 
the scope of this account. The first attempt to make a permanent 
foundation in this part of the New World did not come until a 
much later date. 
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THE POOR CLARES 
GEORGETOWN (1792-1806)? 


It was the French Revolution which brought the first nuns 
desirous of making a permanent establishment within the limits 
of the United States. Because of the Decrees of the National As- 
sembly, some Poor Clares from Amiens and Tours were driven 
from their convent on October 1, 1792, three of them, the Abbess, 
Mother Marie de la Marche, Mother Celeste Le Blond de la 
Rochefoucault, and Mother St. Luc taking refuge in the home of a 
friend. They were in constant danger not only because of their 
religious vocation but on account of their noble birth. Mother Celeste 
was a grandniece of Cardinal de la Rochefoucault, Archbishop of 
Rouen, and niece of the two Bishops de Rochefoucault, who just 
one month before had been victims of the massacres at the Carmes, 
while the Abbess may have been a relative of Count John Francis 
de la Marche, Bishop of St. Pol de Leon in Brittany, who rendered 
valuable service to his fellow exiles in England and who was 
instrumental in sending several priests to Canada and the United 
States. Nothing is known of Mother St. Luc, however, except 
that her secular name was Marie Francoise Chevalier.4 Destitute 
though they were, they decided to emigrate, and on October 24, 
1792, set out for Havre where a vessel was preparing to leave for 
the United States. They spent four days of terror enroute evading 
bands of soldiers. Finally they arrived at Havre where they were 
obliged to remain as no vessels were sailing because of storms at 
sea. Havre was well known for its hatred of religion but the nuns 
were fortunate enough to find a safe hiding place, protected by a lay 
Brother named Alexis who had constituted himself their guardian 
from Paris to Havre. On November 4, however, they were able to 
set sail for Charleston, S. C., in the company of a Minim of St. 
Francis de Paula, Sister Felicité Gerard of Abbeville, who had 
also been driven from her convent on October 1, and after a trying 
voyage during which the Abbess was continually ill and all lacked 
the bare necessities of life, they arrived at Charleston, January 11, 
1793. Language difficulties so handicapped them in Charleston 
that they sailed for Baltimore on January 31, reaching that city, 
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February 9, 1793. They were received by Bishop John Carroll of 
Baltimore and for a time boarded with the Carmelites who had 
established themselves at Port Tobacco, Maryland, three years 
before. Upon their return to Baltimore they found a lodging with 
a Cathoic lady through the kindness of Bishop Carroll.° Though 
contrary to their Rules, they opened a school for girls, apparently 
the first taught by Sisters in the original United States. The small 
enrollment of five pupils and the nuns’ insufficient knowledge of 
English doomed the school to failure with the result that it was not 
long before the Religious were completely destitute. Acting upon the 
advice of friends, they left Baltimore for the Spanish possessions 
October 10, 1793. Sister Felicité, however, remained in Baltimore.® 

The first part of their journey was made by stage across the 
Alleghenies to Pittsburgh from which city they intended to descend 
the Ohio and then ascend the Mississippi to Ste. Genevieve. They 
had to jolt over rough roads in a crowded coach, but this was 
nothing compared to the terror which seized them when the driver 
deciding to visit his family in the wilderness left the main road. 
Their protestations brought only insults, and so they alighted and 
proceeded to walk, a Protestant minister finally loaning them two 
horses to take them to the nearest inn. They were unable, how- 
ever, to secure another coach. After a night of fears they started 
out in a heavy rain to walk over the mountains to the next inn. 
Finally after a painful journey of six miles they reached an inn 
where they were unable to obtain sufficient food, but where they 
were able to hire horses for which they were compelled to pay an 
exorbitant price. Again they started out, one nun walking, as they 
had only two horses, and for days they travelled thus in a cold, 
drenching rain. Finally a sympathetic gentleman had a relative 
drive them to Pittsburgh which they reached on October 21. 

But here disappointment again awaited them as no boat was 
ready to go down the Ohio until December 11. Finally, after 
two months of loneliness and distress, they set out ; four days later 
the boat ran aground in the ice-jammed river and remained im- 
movable for a week during which time all on board lived in con- 
stant dread of hostile Indians known to be in the locality at that 
time. Once more they began their descent of the Ohio but on 
Christmas Eve they disembarked at a village where they were 
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obliged to remain for two weeks, meanwhile suffering from the fear 
of the savages and from the intense cold. At length after two more 
weeks on the Ohio they reached the Mississippi and on February 
19, 1794 arrived at Ste. Genevieve where they were well received. 

At last they seemed to have found a resting place. The in- 
habitants placed at their disposal a large house which was to serve 
as a convent and a school, but their security was destined to be 
short-lived. Baron de Carondelet, Governor of Louisiana, ordered 
them to repair to New Orleans and hence on September 16, 1794, 
they left in a boat sent them by the governor.’ Carondelet’s letter 
to Eugenio Llaguno, Spanish Minister of State, says they came 
from New Madrid to New Orleans, and thus it is probable that 
they boarded the governor’s boat at that town.® Once during the 
trip the helm slipped from the pilot’s hand, struck the Abbess on 
the head, rendering her unconscious for several days. She re- 
covered, however, and reached New Orleans, where she and her 
companions were hospitably received by the Ursulines who had 
been founded there in 1727. They were given a lodging which they 
occupied during the two years of their stay. On November 25, 
1794, Governor Carondelet wrote to Llaguno asking for eighteen 
pesos pension for the French Poor Clares from New Madrid, 
naming them as Sister Genoveva la Marche, Sister Maria Mar- 
garita Celeste le Blond and Sister Maria Francisca Chevalier.?° 
The King of Spain granted this request but the small sum provided 
only for the most pressing needs of the nuns. The Abbess was 
continually ill and found the climate trying ; therefore, when urgent 
requests came from France asking her to return, she decided to 
leave for Europe by way of the United States. During the trip 
of eight days from New Orleans to Havana she nearly died. Only 
for her desire to rejoin her Community she would have remained 
permanently in Cuba which seemed like a paradise after the trials 
which had attended her pilgrimage of four years. 

In the spring of 1797, the nuns are discovered again in Baltimore. 
With them this time, however, was a Mr. Jeffrey who was especially 
devoted to them but whose identity has never been ascertained. 
He may have been the lay Brother, Alexis, who protected them 
during their flight from France and who is said to have continued 
with them as long as they remained in the United States.1! There 
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is no mention of him, however, in the account of their wanderings 
of four years. The Sulpicians, knowing the religious and political 
conditions in France, undoubtedly dissuaded them from returning 
to Europe, for with the money which they had received from Cuban 
benefactors they rented a house in Baltimore. A school was out 
of the question since that of Madame Lacombe was already 
flourishing. Nevertheless, there was need of a school in nearby 
Georgetown, and thither they went, probably at the suggestion of 
‘he Reverend William DuBourg, S.S., who had been president of 
Georgetown College since 1796. 

In September, 1798, Madame de la Marche opened an academy, 
and six months later she inserted the following advertisement in 
The Centinel of Liberty and George-Town and Washington Ad- 
vertiser :1? 


GEORGE-TOWN ACADEMY 


MADAME DE LA MARCHE returns her most unfeigned 
thanks to the public, for the great encouragement she has re- 
ceived, since the establishment of her New Academy. She in- 
forms the inhabitants of George-Town and its vicinity, that 
she will now receive the assistance of a very respectable Lady, 
recommended to her by Mr. LEONARD NEALL and several 
other respectable Gentlemen. The Lady having received a 
very liberal education, in London, will teach the ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR and EMBROIDERY; which last branch she 
can teach to perfection, as may be seen by some of her works at 
the Academy. She also expects in the course of next week a 
French Clergyman very eminent in science who will teach the 
French Language, Geography, Writing, and Arithmetic. 

MADAME DE LA MARCHE also informs the public that 
she has Excellent Waters for the cure of almost all kinds of 
Sore Eyes. There are bottles at half a dollar; and others at 
three quarters of a dollar according to the kind of sores they 
are to be applied to.—Directions will be given with bottles. 
She has also Salves for the cure of different sorts of Sores, 
hurts, wounds, etc. ‘ 

It is more the good of humanity, than her own interest that 
induces her to advertise the above mentioned things. George- 


town, March 8, 1799. 


The French clergyman referred to was undoubtedly the Reverend 
John Ambrose Sougé whom Father John Tessier, one of the Balti- 
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more Sulpicians, mentions as chaplain to the Poor Clares in 1799." 
According to Tessier’s diary, Father Sougé had been a guest at the 
seminary on April 24, 1799, and had left three days later for 
Georgetown. The lady was probably Mrs. Sharpe who later estab- 
lished a splendid reputation for herself as a teacher and died as a 
Visitandine nun under the name of Sister Ignatia, in 1802. This 
Visitandine Community of which Mrs, Sharpe was a member 
had been founded by the Reverend Leonard Neale, S.J., fourth 
president of Georgetown.'* In 1799, he sent to Philadelphia for 
three young Irish women who had been under his spiritual direc- 
tion and who wished to become Religious. They were Alice Lalor, 
Mrs. Mary McDermott and Mrs. Sharpe. According to the 
Annals of the Georgetown Visitation Convent, as given in A Story 
of Courage the three came together and at Father Neale’s sug- 
gestion took up their abode with the Poor Clares.1° De Courcy, 
using almost verbatim a memoir given him by Mother Mary 
Augustine Cleary, superior of the Visitation Convent in 1852, says 
that Miss Lalor ‘“‘was accompanied by a lady who also lived with 
the Poor Clares and in whose school she was useful as a teacher”, 
and that after they left the Poor Clares they were joined by a third 
lady from Philadelphia.1® It soon became evident to these young 
women that the Clarist Rule was not what they desired and, 
furthermore, that it seemed unsuitable for the time and the place. 
Father Neale accordingly purchased a house and lot near by and 
advised them to leave the Poor Clares and open a school of their 
own. This they did on June 24, 1799.17 The school of “The 
Pious Ladies,” as they were now called, was hailed with delight 
by the Catholics of the neighborhood and was in a flourishing con- 
dition in a short time. 

The Poor Clares, on the other hand, apparently had intended to 
remain in Georgetown, for the land records show that in July and 
August of 1800 they bought from John Threlkeld and George 
Fenwick on Fayette and Third Streets, now Thirty-fifth and P 
Streets, a plot of ground 180 by 192 feet.18 Their academy, how- 
ever, was not a success. The austere life of these barefooted nuns, 
together with their extreme poverty, frightened pupils away. Just 
when the school closed is not definitely known but it may have been 
in 1801, when their property was offered for sale. The following 
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notice appeared in The Museum and Washington and George- 
Town Advertiser on May 18, June 1, and June 17 of that year :?® 


SALE BY AUCTION 


The 18th of June next at 11 o’clock in the forenoon, will be 

sold on the premises together or separate. 
Two Handsome Dwelling Houses; Situated in George-Town, 
Potomack, near the College, lately occupied by subscriber, one 
of the said houses is three stories high with two rooms on the 
lst story, two on the 2nd and two on the 3rd, and a fire-place 
in each story, a large garret, the house adorned with two 
handsome piazzas. The other house is also three stories high, 
without garret, with three rooms on the Ist story and a closet, 
a large room and a closet on the second story, and another 
large room on the third story. There is also on the premises 
a kitchen and a bake-house, two rooms for servants, a stable 
and a coach-house, a beautiful falling garden, with terrasses 
well grassed, a large fish pond, a well and a spring of water, 
150 young choice fruit trees, the whole well finished and done 
in the neatest and strongest manner under a handsome and ex- 
cellent inclosure, containing three lots and an half extending 
one hundred and eighty feet on Fayette-street, and one hundred 
and ninety-two feet on Third-street. 

The terms will be one half of the purchase money, Cash, 
the other half for notes with approved indorsers, bearing in- 
terest from day of sale at periods will be made known at the 
time of the sale, previous to which any person inclining to 
purchase is requested to view the premises. The lot is in fee 
simple and on payment of the whole an indisputable title will 
be given for the property by 

Mary De La MarcHe 


The Poor Clares apparently left Georgetown shortly before the 
appearance of this advertisement, for Madame de la Marche speaks 
of the property as having been “lately occupied by the subscriber.” 
She may have hoped with the proceeds of the sale to establish a 
permanent foundation in Frederick, Maryland, where her country- 
man, the Reverend John Dubois, S.S., was in charge. At any rate 
her will signed in October, 1801, shows that all three nuns were 
in Frederick at that time.2° Father Sougé also left Georgetown 
the same year, for on November 27 he was at St. Mary’s seminary, 
Baltimore, from which he set out on December 1 for St. Joseph’s 
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Church on the eastern shore of Maryland to begin his work as a 
missionary priest.?? 

It was at this time that the Abbess, who had always been in 
delicate health, became dangerously ill, and on October 19, 1801, 
made her last will. Fortunately it is preserved at the Visitation 
Convent, Georgetown, and reads thus: 


In the name of God, Amen. I Marie de la Marche, Abbess 
of the convent of the Order of St. Claire, formerly of the village 
of Tours in France, but now of Frederick Town, Maryland, 
being of sound mind, memory and understanding, but weak in 
body, make this my last will and testament, in manner 
following : 

First, I recommend my soul to that gracious God who gave 
it and my body to the earth to be decently buried at the 
discretion of my executors hereinafter named. 

Second, I give, devise and bequeath unto my faithful friend 
Celeste le Blond de la Rochefoucault, a nun of the same order 
and society with myself, and at the time living with me in 
Frederick Town aforesaid, all the estate real and personal 
of what nature of kind and wherever situated that I am en- 
titled to have any claim or interest in to her and her heirs and 
assigns forever. 

I do here constitute and appoint the said Celeste le Blond 
de la Rochefoucault executrix of this my last will and testa- 
ment hereby revoking and annulling all former wills by me 
made. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal 
this 29 day of October 1801, 

Mary DE LA MARCHE. 


Witness, Marie Francoise Chevalier—Vte. de Cornellon; 
Richard Potts; Eleanor Potts; Elizabeth Potts.’’2? 


Evidently the property was not sold at this time since it was 
willed to Mother Celeste ard later on was purchased for the “Pious 
Ladies” from the Poor Clares. The Abbess recovered, however, 
and all returned to Georgetown where they suffered greatly. 
Madame de la Marche died November 20, 1804, in Georgetown, 
but she was buried in the cemetery of St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Baltimore. 

Not long afterwards, Mother Celeste and Mother St. Luc 
received a visit from the Reverend Charles Nerinckx who had come 
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in the early part of December to study English at Georgetown. 
Mother Celeste told him of a recent visit paid her by the French 
Plenipotentiary, General Turreau, who, after offering her his 
services, suggested that since she was young, she, too, like several 
members of her noble family, might be among the Ladies of Honor 
to the new Empress of France. Mother Celeste scorned his sug- 
gestions, preferring the poverty of St. Francis to the pomp of the 
Imperial Court.23 Things went from bad to worse, however, until 
finally Mothers Celeste and St. Luc realizing the hopelessness of 
establishing a house of their Order in this country decided to return 
to France. By deeds of January 28 and June 29, 1805, they trans- 
ferred the lot on Fayette and Third Streets to Bishop Leonard 
Neale, S.J., for the consideration of $4,000.24 Their chalice and 
ciborium were sent to St. Mary’s Seminary, and their library be- 
came the possession of the “Pious Ladies”, who later discovered 
among the books in it a copy of the Rule of the Visitation, which 
Bishop Neale used to establish the first American house of the 
Visitation. 

The last record of Mother Celeste in the archives of Saint 
Mary’s Seminary is a letter written to Father DuBourg from New 
York, July 12, 1806, prior to her setting sail for Bordeaux. She 
was ill at the time and her great desire was “to reach French 
shores safely to enjoy some rest to prepare for eternity.” 

The Georgetown property was paid for in installments through 
the Carrere Agency in Baltimore, the last payment being made in 
1808. Where the nuns went to in Europe is not known.?® They 
may not have found France sufficiently secure and may have gone 
to one of the Belgian Clarist convents, probably to that of Tongres, 
for in the Chronicles of the Franciscan Poor Clares, by Mother 
Madelena Bentivoglio, foundress of the first permanent Clarist 
convent in the United States, there is this entry for the year 1877: 
“We had heard sometime past that some German Poor Clare 
Colettines should come to join us. . .. He spoke with us in Phila- 
delphia of a promise made to them, they coming from Sisters who 
tried in the last century, but did not persevere; he wished to give 
them another chance.” The “he” was the Very Reverend Gregory 
Janknecht, O.F.M., Provincial of the Franciscan Holy Cross 
Province, Germany. The nuns were from Harreveldt, Holland, 
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where they had gone from Dusseldorf, Germany, in October, 1875, 
having been driven out of Germany by the notorious May laws.” 
The Dusseldorf foundation had been made from Tongres, Belgium, 
in 1857.28 The only known Poor Clares who were in the United 
States “during the last century”, i.e., the eighteenth, were the three 
from Georgetown. 

And thus ends the story of the Georgetown Poor Clares. How- 
ever, it should be remarked that although these delicately nurtured 
women, born to luxury and refinement, made no permanent estab- 
lishment in America they left a record of heroism which elicits 
admiration. Indeed it was out of their failure that there arose one 
of America’s oldest important educational institutions, the Visita- 
tion Academy of Georgetown. 

Of Sister Felicité, the religious who did not leave Baltimore 
with the Poor Clares when the latter decided to go to Ste. 
Genevieve, little definite information is available. However, in a 
letter of Bishop Carroll to Mother Bernardine, Prioress of the Port 
Tobacco Carmelite Monastery, dated March 1, 1793, is the remark 
that a young exiled Religious wished to associate herself with the 
Carmelites and keep up her work of teaching. The Bishop at the 
same time recommended that the Carmelites take up teaching as it 
was difficult for him to obtain religious instructors.?® This exiled 
Religious apparently was Sister Felicité. At any rate it is certain 
from a letter of Bishop Carroll to the Bishop of Quebec that 
Sister Felicité did spend some time with the Carmelites at Port 
Tobacco but had returned to Baltimore. Dissatisfied with a life 
outside the convent, and having learned from Father Delavau that 
there were Ursuline nuns in Canada, Sister Felicité had written 
to the Bishop of Quebec, under date of April 24, 1795, asking 
for admittance into the Ursuline Community in that city. She was 
then twenty-nine years of age. Bishop Carroll’s letter of the same 
date supplemented that of Sister Felicité.8° She did not go to 
Quebec, however, but remained in Baltimore leading a busy and 
exemplary life. Father Tessier in his diary frequently mentions 
her services to the seminary. She left for France, with Madame 
Lacombe, on June 8, 1802, and thus passed from the annals of 
American Church history.*1 

Finally it should be remarked that in the chapter dealing with 
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the Poor Clares in the United States, the author of Saint Clare and 
Her Order has an account of a Mother St. Hugues, Superioress of 
Amiens, who was supposed to have come to America.* This 
Religious and her Community had met the vexatious demands of 
the Revolutionists with dogged resistance and in 1789 were told 
to return part of their revenues, to which they replied that they 
lived on alms and therefore had nothing. When the Community 
was asked to appoint a more “pacific Abbess”, they re-elected 
Mother St. Hugues. Thereupon, she was exiled and came to 
America. Later on the nuns were forcibly expelled, after which 
for a while they lived secretly with friends, but in 1793 they were 
imprisoned. In 1801, Mother St. Hugues returned from America 
and the nuns at last freed, re-entered the despoiled convent under 
their old Abbess. 

No American historian seems to have any record of Mother 
St. Hugues, but in the light of the story of the Georgetown Poor 
Clares, this brief account becomes interesting. From Bishop Car- 
roll’s letter of April 24, 1795, to the Bishop of Quebec, it may be 
seen that the Poor Clares whom he called Capuchines, were from 
Amiens and Tours, and from Saint Clare and Her Order it is 
evident that the Amiens community was following the rule of the 
Capuchines.** Moreover it is certain, that, from her will, Abbess 
de la Marche was “formerly of the village of Tours, France”. 
The question then arises as to whether Madame de la Marche 
was a native of Tours and a member of the Amiens Community or 
whether she was from a monastery in Tours and one or both her 
companions from the Amiens convent. Since Madame de la 
Marche made this statement in a legal document, it seems quite 
probable that she was a native of Tours. No date is given for the 
exiling of Mother St. Hugues, but if it were some time previous 
to the expulsion of the Community a new Abbess would, in the 
meantime, have been elected. She might have been Madame de la 
Marche. Neither is the time of the expulsion of the Amiens Com- 
munity given, but from the statements of the Georgetown Poor 
Clares and Sister Felicité it was undoubtedly October 1, 1792.34 
The story of the Amiens Community, living secretly with friends, 
coincides with Madame de la Marche’s story. By coming to 
America, in the latter part of 1792, the three friends escaped im- 
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prisonment, the fate of the rest of the Community. If Madame 
de la Marche were not Abbess at the time of her expulsion, she 
may have been elected or chosen for that position by her two 
companions when they planned to come to America to establish a 
convent of their Order. This is an interesting problem calling 
for solution. 


CINCINNATI (1826-1828)** 


When the Right Reverend Edward Dominic Fenwick, O.P., was 
made first Bishop of Cincinnati, in 1821, he received a large 
diocese sadly in need of money and workers. To seek both he left 
for Europe, May 30, 1823. Going directly to Rome, he secured 
from the Urban College of the Propaganda the Reverend Frederic 
Résé for the Germans in Ohio. Bishop Fenwick left the Eternal 
City early in January, 1824, accompanied by Father Résé as 
secretary. He visited various European countries and while in 
France secured Sister St. Paul, a novice of the Sisters of Mercy, 
for educational work in his diocese. Other members of her Com- 
munity were eager to come to America but they would need their 
own Ordinary’s permission, a condition not required by an un- 
professed Religious. The superior willingly allowed Sister St. 
Paul to precede the others in order to prepare the way for them, 
once they had succeeded in obtaining episcopal permission to go 
to the New World. Although only twenty-two years of age, Sister 
St. Paul was considered “sufficiently prudent and learned.” At 
Paris, Bishop Fenwick dispensed with his secretary’s services, 
sending him on to Cincinnati and putting in his charge, Sister St. 
Paul and two priests, Fathers Pierre Dejean and Jean Bellamy 
whom he had enlisted for service in Ohio. Sailing from Bordeaux 
on July 25, 1824, they arrived in New York on August 30.37 

Fathers Bellamy and Dejean went directly to Michigan while 
Father Résé and Sister St. Paul proceeded to Cincinnati by way 
of Philadelphia, Baltimore and Somerset, Ohio. Father Résé had 
notified Father Hill, the Vicar General of Cincinnati, that he was 
bringing along a nun, with the result that upon their arrival in 
September, they were met by a large crowd, curious to see the 
Religious. Eliza Rose Powell, a Kentucky convert of Bishop 
Fenwick, helped Sister St. Paul organize a school and soon they 
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had an enrollment of twenty-five pupils.** So well was the school 
conducted that upon his return from Europe in 1825, Bishop 
Fenwick appealed on July 8 of that year to the Superior of the 
Sisters of Mercy in France for two or three additional Religious to 
aid Sister St. Paul in making a foundation of the institute in 
Cincinnati. His request was not granted.8® An application for 
Sisters of Charity from Emmitsburg, made in the same year, like- 
wise proved fruitless.4° Then the Bishop had recourse to some 
Colettine Poor Clares whom he had visited the previous year in 
Bruges, Belgium. Father Stephen Badin of Kentucky, who had 
been corresponding with these Sisters, wrote from London, August 
12, 1825, advising Bishop Fenwick that he thought them suitable 
for the purpose. The Bishop’s appeal was answered, and ac- 
cordingly, two, Sister Marie Francoise Vindevoghel, a member of 
a wealthy Belgian family, and Sister Marie Victoire de Seilles 
obtained the necessary permission from their Abbess and from 
the Vicar General of Ghent to establish a house of their Order in 
Cincinnati.44 A Beguine of Ghent, Sister Adolphine Malingie, 
joined them, and all three, with Father Joseph Anthony Lutz and 
two other priests destined for St. Louis, sailed from France on 
August 4, 1826. On their arrival in Cincinnati, the Sisters began 
their educational work and by the following February were con- 
ducting a school for girls which numbered seventy pupils. They 
also taught a large class of poor children on Sunday.*? 

When the news reached Bruges that Bishop Fenwick had dis- 
pensed the Poor Clares from certain parts of the Rule and had 
put them in charge of a school, the Abbess, Mother Marie Domi- 
nique, predicted their failure. ‘Their prosperity will not last for 
it is not in accord with our holy Rule,” she said. “God cannot 
wish our Rule to be thus mutilated and He will not bless the 
work.”*% The Poor Clares at Lyons, who may have learned of 
the work of their Cincinnati Sisters through the annals of the 
Propagation of the Faith, a society which had been exceptionally 
generous to Bishop Fenwick, were even more severe in their esti- 
mation of the American venture.** ‘Faire un fondation contraire a 
la profession qu’on a faite de la Régle séraphique,” they declared, 
“approuvée par l’Eglise, approuvée par Dieu méme, c’est évidem- 
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ment batir sans le concours de Dieu, c’est méme travailler contre sa 
volonté, c’est éloigner la source de ses bénédictions.’’* 

All went well until the summer of 1827 when Sister Adolphine 
expressed her desire to leave the Poor Clares. Father Résé, who 
was in Rome at the time, advised the Bishop to try to prevent this 
until his return, arguing that if the Beguine were to leave, others 
would be discouraged from coming from Flanders, and furthermore, 
the parents of Sister Marie Francoise would be reluctant to send 
her money for the foundation of her Institute. A still greater trial, 
however, came in September with the death of Sister St. Paul. 
Bishop Fenwick had been relying upon the Sister of Mercy to take 
charge of the new school which he had founded opposite the 
cathedral on Sycamore Street. By this time he was fully convinced 
that the two Poor Clares were quite incapable of conducting a 
school, and when in the spring of the following year Sister 
Adolphine gave up the Religious life, Cincinnati was without a 
nun, and the much cherished plan of Bishop Fenwick had to be 
abandoned. Sister Adolphine, however, remained at the Cathedral 
as a singer and directress of the choir, whereas the Poor Clares, 
whom the Bishop finally had asked to teach school at Canton, 
Ohio, decided to go instead to Pittsburgh. They left Cincinnati 
about the first of April, 1828.4¢ 

This letter from the Reverend Charles B. Maguire, O.F.M., 
to Bishop Fenwick will throw some light on the reasons for their 
departure : 


My Lord: 


A few days previous to the date of your Lordship’s last letter 
with the two enclosed to the nuns, I had the honor of informing 
you on the arrival of those ladies in Pittsburg and of the 
motives which induced them to change their determination, in 
which, I think, they cannot be blamed ; they lived in Cincinnati 
14 months at their own expense; here they lived gratis, until 
they took up house-keeping for themselves a couple of weeks 
ago; there they had neither candidates nor scholars; here they 
have three candidates and the prospect of a large school. The 
great object they had in view in quitting Europe was to estab- 
lish their order in this country; if this could not be effected in 
the City of Cincinnati, how much less in the obscure village of 
Canton. 
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Your Lordship believes they were destined by Heaven for 
q Canton to edify and instruct there. Why for Canton rather 


; than the large and rapidly increasing city of Pittsburg? They 
: are of my order and in the United States they have no Superior 
; of the order but myself; they are of a privileged order, and 


neither Bishop nor Cardinal has any jurisdiction over them 
except in defect of a Superior of their own order. Before I 
left Europe I received from Pater Gaudentius Coriano, Gen- 
eral of my order, a Patent, dated at Aracoli in Rome, January 
25, 1817, which I showed to Reverend Mr. Mufios, and of 
which the following words are a literal extract.4* “Insuper 
tibi nostram auctoritatem delegamus qua valeas in prefatis 
regionibus conventus fundare; et conventuum Provincias con- 
stituere novitios recipere; eosque ad novitiatum, hocque 
expleto, ad Professionem legitime admittere.” It was not by 
my persuasion, I had enough to do without them, it was at the 
repeated solicitations of many of the most respectable citizens 
of Pittsburg, the discouraging account they heard of Canton 
and the fear of being deprived of a Priest a considerable part of 
the year, united to an expression of your Lordship to a certain 
gentleman in Cincinnati, which has been hawked thro’ Pitts- 
burg “that you would request me to take them off your hands” ; 
determined them to remain here. Your Lordship tells me 
again “I will be responsible for them before God, and will, you 
hope, take care of them in the meantime.—Yes.” 

They open school next Thursday in an elegant house, for 
which they pay $200.00 yearly, and which they have pro- 
vided with everything necessary for the reception of 20 
boarders, but all on trust that they might be able to pay their 
debts. They were overjoyed at the idea, that your Lordship 
has received the money specified in the M. Abbesse’s letter ; if 
so, I beg you to send it to them as soon as possible ; they want 
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iE it very much. 
ij Begging your Lordship’s blessing I have the honor to be 
4 with the most singular veneration, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most devoted and hble servant 
C. B. Macuire 
E Pittsburg, 28th April, 1828.48 


On the basis of Father Maguire's statement that the Poor Clares 
in Cincinnati had no scholars, Sister Mary Agnes McCann says 
they may have had a catechism class but they did not open a school 
even though an early Directory states that they had eighty pupils.*® 
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This is in support of her argument that the honor of opening the 
first school to be taught by Sisters in Cincinnati belongs to the 
Emmitsburg Sisters of Charity who began there on October 27, 
1829.59 Lamott’s authority for his contrary statement regarding 
the school is a “Communication to the United States Catholic 
Miscellany, Feb. 24, 1827, VI, 246”,54 and Burns’ agreement with 
Lamott has as its source the Catholic Almanac of 1843.°? Further- 
more, the comments of their Belgian and French Sisters show 
clearly that the Poor Clares were engaged in work foreign to 
their Rule, whereas the fact that Sister Marie Francoise Vinde- 
voghel, after leaving Cincinnati, opened three schools, the one in 
Detroit being of such a high standard as to win the commenda- 
tion of Governor Stevens Mason, of Michigan, and the statement of 
Judge William Woodbridge that the nuns at the Detroit Academy 
no more interfered with the religious convictions of the day pupils 
than they did at Pittsburgh and Cincinnati all seem to indicate that 
they conducted a school in Cincinnati.°* Perhaps the fact that 
Bishop Fenwick favored Sister St. Paul and was dependent upon 
her for the execution of his educational schemes might have 
militated against the success of the Poor Clares in Cincinnati. In 
addition they were not members of a teaching Order and, unlike 
Sister St. Paul, who was assisted by Miss Powell, they did not 
have the aid of a native-born American teacher. Undoubtedly, 
the instability of Sister Adolphine was detrimental to their success, 
so that it is quite possible that their school may have dwindled to 
such an extent that by the time they left for Pittsburgh they had no 
pupils. This does not mean that they never conducted a school 
in Cincinnati. 

Strange as it may seem, June saw the arrival of two Flemish 
Sisters, Benedicta and Bernardina, who had come to join the Poor 
Clares in Cincinnati. They had sailed from Havre on April 19, 
in the care of the Reverend, John V. de Raymaecker, O.P., and 
had reached New York on May 28, ignorant of the fact that 
Sisters Marie Francoise and Marie Victoire had left Cincinnati. 
Bishop Joseph Benedict Flaget, S.S., of Bardstown offered them 
affiliation with one of the Kentucky communities but this they 
could not accept.°* However, they may have remained in Ken- 
tucky for some time and then gone on to Pittsburgh, as a letter 
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of the Reverend Simon William Gabriel Bruté, then of Mount St. 
Mary’s, Emmitsburg, Maryland, written in January, 1829, to his 
brother in Brittany mentions the safe arrival of Father Abell of 
Kentucky at Mount St. Mary’s, with a number of seminarians and 
two Poor Clares. These may have been Sisters Benedicta and 
Bernardina.®* 


PiTTsBURGH, DETROIT AND GREEN Bay (1828-1839) 
PittspurGH (1828-1833)*° 


Shortly after the arrival of the Poor Clares in Pittsburgh, Sister 
Francoise Vindevoghel purchased with her own money sixty acres 
in Alleghenytown, near Pittsburgh, at a place now called “Nunnery 
Hill” and erected a convent there which she named Mount 
Alvernia. It was canonically established in early part of May, 
1828, and shortly afterwards was opened as the first Catholic 
Academy for girls in Pennsylvania. When Bishop Francis Patrick 
Kenrick, Coadjutor Bishop of Philadelphia, visited the convent on 
June 27, 1830, in the company of Bishop Henry Conwell, Bishop 
of Philadelphia, the Community had increased to fourteen members 
and, considering the times as well as the small Catholic popula- 
tion of Pittsburgh, the school, or St. Clare’s Academy, as it was 
called, was in a flourishing condition although the enrollment was 
a little disappointing.°* For the period of 1830 to 1833 very little 
is known of the Poor Clares in Pittsburgh, except that a rescript 
of Pope Pius VIII, dated October 14, 1830, had placed the Pitts- 
burgh cloister under the care of Bishop Kenrick and that on 
several occasions the Bishop had used the “Chapel of St. Clare” 
to administer Confirmation. On September 20, 1831, the Bishop 
transferred his charge to the Rev. Charles B. Maguire, O.F.M., 
then resident in that city.°* By 1833, however, the Poor Clares 
considered their foundation sufficiently solid to admit of a branch 
foundation. 


Detroit (1833-1839)5° 


The Diocese of Detroit which included the territory of Michigan 
and the remainder of the Northwest Territory, was established 
on March 8, 1833, with Father Résé as first Bishop.*° Two 
months later Sister Marie Francoise Vindevoghel visited the city 
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with the intention of establishing a school there, a notice to that 
effect appearing in the Catholic Telegraph of Cincinnati, May 25, 
1833: 


The Superior of the Sisters of St. Clare’s Seminary, Pitts- 
burgh, having personally visited Detroit, and met with every 
encouragement on the part of the inhabitants has determined 
to locate a branch of her order in that thriving city. Necessary 
buildings for a commencement have already been purchased, 
and a female Academy will be begun and conducted by the 
Sisters as soon as a sufficient number of pupils will have 
presented themselves.*! 


A week later, June 1, 1833, the Catholic Telegraph carried a 
description of the type of education the nuns were giving in their 
Pittsburgh Academy.®* There was nothing original in this notice 
for the statements and even the wording were almost identical 
with that which was given in the journals of that day for con- 
temporary Catholic academies. Sister Marie Francoise and sev- 
eral other nuns took up their residence in Detroit in May or June 
of that year in a building at the southwest corner of Randolph and 
Larned Streets,®* and when Bishop Résé assumed his duties in 
Detroit the following October the only institution he found in his 
diocese was the Poor Clare Academy.** A year later the Com- 
munity comprised the following nuns: Sister Mary Frances Van- 
derghel, Sister Mary Serafin, Sister Colet Sheehy, Sister Con- 
stantia Ghission, Sister Augustine Conway, Sister Tosiline 
Hefferen, Sister Celestia Scott, and Sister Clarissa Sheehan.® 
In a short time the “Female Academy of St. Clare’s Seminary” 
had established such a splendid reputation that Governor Stevens 
Mason could write on October 13, 1833, to his two sisters, Catherine 
and Emily, then in Mrs. Willard’s Seminary at Troy, New York: 


In the event of your returning, I think you would find in St. 
Clare’s Seminary a school sufficiently good for all your pur- 
poses. The institution is thought well of and the instructresses 
are said to be as well qualified for their station as any females 
in the country. Indeed I think that the school if properly 
managed will be second to none west of Troy. As for myself 
I like the system adopted by the Catholics and think both you 
and Emily would be pleased with it. Of course I do not expect 
that you could find any institution equal to the one you are at, 
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but I do think that for girls who are anxious to learn, that as 
much useful knowledge could be obtained at this institution 
as at any other. It is conducted precisely after the Catholic 
Female Seminary in the District of Columbia where you 
recollect your father spoke of sending you to school at one 
time. The School in Georgetown is said not to be surpassed 
if equalled by Mrs. Willard’s.® 


The two girls returned to Detroit and became pupils at the 
Seminary along with the daughters of Detroit’s best families. 
Shortly after Bishop Résé’s installation the school boasted of one 
hundred pupils, and by 1837 had become the largest school for 
girls in the city. In the same year the Poor Clares were conduct- 
ing an English and German Free School, with forty-five pupils in 
attendance. Before the end of the year, however, it was succeeded 
by a French school supported by Mrs. Beaubien and taught by Miss 
Elizabeth Williams.** 


GREEN Bay (1833- ? )® 


One of the most zealous missionaries of the time was the highly 
educated Italian priest, the Reverend Samuel Mazzuchelli, O.P., 
who after his ordination in Cincinnati in September, 1830, was 
assigned to missionary work in the Northwest Territory, which in 
those days was the upper Mississippi Valley. Foreseeing the great 
development of the West he realized the need of a corresponding 
development in the Church through Catholic education. He be- 
lieved that Mass could be said in the schoolhouse until the church 
was raised, but that the children should come first ; consequently he 
erected a school in connection with each of his twenty-five or more 
churches. This was the missionary who brought the Poor Clares 
to Wisconsin. 

In June 1831, Bishop Fenwick accompanied Father Mazzuchelli 
to Green Bay and at Shantytown, a district so-called because of 
the number of rude log cabins, selected a site for the church.” 
Father Mazzuchelli made Green Bay his headquarters for the next 
six months and in between mission tours to the neighboring tribes 
superintended the erection of a church which was roofed by 
October. He also established a school for his favorite Indians, the 
Menominees.7! The aim of the school was “to inculcate industry, 
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morality and Christian piety and to teach the art of spelling, 
reading and writing.” Mrs. Dousman, wife of one of the settlers 
was the first teacher.” 

Meanwhile the missionary had translated the Ottawa catechism 
of Father Frederic Baraga, he who was to become Vicar Apostolic 
of Northern Michigan and subsequently first Bishop of Marquette, 
into the Winnebago dialect and then journeyed seven hundred 
miles to Detroit to get it printed. It appeared in 1833 and contained 
eighteen pages. On November first of that year he left Detroit 
for Green Bay where he was to become pastor and took along with 
him two of Sister Vindevoghel’s Community, Sister Clare, an 
American, and Sister Thérése Bourdaloue. Because of contrary 
winds on the Lakes they were unable to reach Green Bay before 
November 22. It is recorded that three days later, November 25, 
1833, Henry H. Baird and his wife sold their house and lot to 
“Mary Frances Vandavogles, Abbess of St. Clare Catholic 
Seminary of Detroit, Michigan, for the consideration of $400.”"4 
In her “Reminiscences” Mrs. Baird said, “We sold them our 
Shantytown home, which seemed well adapted to their use.”” 

What that use was has been disputed. It is certain that the 
purpose of the Sisters in coming to Green Bay was to engage 
in educational work but there seems to be disagreement among 
historians regarding its exact nature. Goebel states that the Sisters 
never attempted any academic work, while Butler says they came 
to open an Indian school, and Burns that they were to take charge 
of the one opened in 1831.7° According to the Memoirs of Father 
Mazzuchelli their object was to establish a school for girls in a build- 
ing bought for that purpose by their Order. It is certain that at 
this time there was need in Green Bay of a school such as the Poor 
Clares were conducting in Detroit, as some of the “most intelligent 
and wealthy families were sending their children to Quebec, 
Montreal, Detroit and St. Louis for either a French or an English 
education”.*® The statement in Historic Green Bay, that for two 
years the Sisters superintended a flourishing convent school, seems 
to corroborate the statement of Father Mazzuchelli. It may be 
taken for granted, therefore, that the Poor Clares opened a convent 
school for the daughters of the French-Canadian and English 








for an Indian school. 
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No consideration is mentioned.®! 
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settlers in Green Bay and that they aided Father Mazzuchelli in 
the instruction of the Menominees. 

By the spring of 1834 the number of Christian Indians in the 
Green Bay Mission exceeded one thousand. Father Mazzuchelli, 
encouraged by the chiefs of the tribe, believed he could obtain from 
the United States Government the sum usually appropriated for 
the education of the Menominees, and accordingly began building 
a frame house large enough to serve exclusively for the instruction 
of the Indians. The exterior only was finished when his plans 
were frustrated. The resident Agent, contrary to the expressed 
wish of the Indians, gave the money to the Episcopalian missionaries 
who already had a large and commodious building not far from the 
Catholic church.86 On May 5 of this same year Joseph Ducharme 
and wife transferred to “Mary Frances Vandavogles, Abbess of St. 
Clare Seminary of Detroit, Michigan Territory”, one acre of land 


Whether 


it was on this land that Father Mazzuchelli was erecting his school 
or whether the Sisters were planning an Indian school of their own 
is not certain. One thing is certain, however, namely that during 
this year the Sisters put aside their educational work to serve as 
nurses. The cholera which for some time had been raging in the 
Northwest Territory broke out in Green Bay. ‘The Lady Superior, 
Sister Clare, with her companion, rendered devoted service in 


nursing the sick, even assisting in the burial of the dead.’’®? 
Nothing further is known of the two Poor Clares at Green Bay 
except that their example was a source of edification to the Catholics 
of the Mission.** Neither is there any exact information regarding 
the time of their departure. According to the majority of Wisconsin 
historians it seems to have been after the cholera epidemic.** Shea 
gives the impression that the convent at Green Bay was closed at 
the same time as those at Pittsburgh and Detroit.** The Catholic 
Almanac lists “St. Clare’s Convent, Green Bay, N. W. Territory” 
with the “Convent and Female Academy conducted by the Sisters 
of St. Clare, Detroit, Michigan”, each year up to and including 1839. 
Undoubtedly the Wisconsin historians are correct, for if the Poor 
Clares had remained in Green Bay, reference to their work would 
be found in the history of the Redemptorists who returned to Green 





Bay in November, 1835, and who remained until May, 1837.86 No 
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such reference occurs, and hence it seems quite probable that the 
Poor Clares left Green Bay in 1835 before the advent of the 
Redemptorists. This would agree with the statement in Historic 
Green Bay that for two years they conducted a flourishing educa- 
tional institution.** 


PITTSBURGH (1835-1839) 


As has been stated, little is known regarding the early history 
of the Convent of Mount Alvernia in Pittsburgh, except that every- 
thing went along peacefully until after the appointment of Detroit’s 
first Bishop, to whose episcopal duties were added those of 
Provincial of the Poor Clares.8& Bishop Résé soon came into 
conflict with the nuns.8® Just when the trouble started is not 
known, but by May, 1835, matters had become serious. Acting in 
his capacity of ecclesiastical superior of the Sisters, the Bishop sent 
on from Detroit to Pittsburgh a new member for the Mount 
Alvernia Community. When the Abbess refused to accept her, 
the Bishop forced the candidate into the convent and upon the re- 
fusal of the nuns to take her in as a member of the Community, 
he threatened them with excommunication. The Abbess declared 
that she was unaware of the fact that an ecclesiastical superior had 
been appointed to succeed Father Maguire who died some time be- 
fore. The chaplain, the Reverend A. F. Van de Weijer supported 
the Poor Clares in their opposition to the Bishop, both maintaining 
that if Bishop Résé did have faculties, they were for the Detroit 
convent only, and, that in interfering with the Pittsburgh Com- 
munity, he was going beyond the powers granted him by the 
Sovereign Pontiff. In a letter dated May 4, 1835, Father Van de 
Weijer presented the case to Propaganda, but before a reply could 
come from Rome, he was suspended, the nuns were put under an 
interdict and the convent closed. Bishop Résé had the Abbess 
transfer the convent property to him after which his agent, John 
Andoe, a layman, by legal action, forced the nuns out of their 
cloister. The Sisters rented a house in Allegheny, living on the 
charity of friends and trying to support themselves by needlework, 
and Sister Marie Francoise went to Rome.®° Meanwhile the 
secular and sectarian press began to publish slanderous stories about 
the Sisters. Rebecca Reed’s Six Months in a Convent, an attack 
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upon the Ursulines of Charlestown, had recently been published and 
was being widely read, the truth of the statements made in it not 
having been questioned by the secular press, which took up the 
troubles of the Pittsburgh sisters in the same slanderous manner. 
Even the reputation of the Reverend John O’Reilly, of St. Paul’s 
Church, was also attacked, but his friends through the civil courts 
forced a certain preacher to retract his offensive statements.*! To 
silence the malicious rumors and correct the false impressions which 
were being spread Bishop Kenrick had the following statement 
printed in the Catholic Telegraph of Cincinnati for August 28, 1835: 


ST. CLARE’S NUNNERY, NEAR PITTSBURG 
To the Public 


The removal of the members of the Institute of St. Clare, 
from their late residence commonly styled the “Pittsburg 
Nunnery,” having given occasion to some malignant reports, 
—prejudicial to the character of these ladies, I deem it right 
to state the real cause of this measure. Some time since, a 
member of the Institute, who had been engaged in teaching a 
school in Michigan, came to the Institution, and was dismissed 
the same evening, as she was not with the usual documents 
certifying the will of the Superior. The Bishop of Detroit, 
who was invested with the authority of Provincial of the 
Order, soon after sent an order for her admission; but the 
Lady in charge of the institution declined to obey, alleging 
that it was not compatible with the rules of the Institute. Sub- 
sequently she was introduced into the community against the 
will of the members, who have continued to reclaim against the 
measure. This resistance to authority was, I am convinced, 
the sole cause of the ecclesiastical censures, which the Prelate 
inflicted.—I am conscientiously persuaded that no measure was 
adopted by the Bishop on any such ground. As to the proceed- 
ings by which they have been ejected from their residence, I 
am unable to state how far they were authorized by him. 

In regard to the attempt made to connect a fact of a dis- 
graceful nature with the community, and to involve, likewise, 
the character of the respectable pastor of St. Paul’s, I presume 
that the public are now fully aware that it is entirely destitute 
of foundation. The evidence which is ready to be laid before 
the public tribunals, when the suits for slander which are now 
pending shall be tried, will remove every shadow of doubt upon 


this subject. Francis Patrick KENRICK 
Pittsburgh, August 1, 1835.9? BisHop &c. 
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Father O'Reilly also published a denial of ten false statements 
which had appeared in a sectarian periodical, The Conference 
Journal, and the Protestant physician of the institution, Dr. H. D. 
Sellers, likewise issued a statement vindicating all persons con- 
cerned with the matter.®* 

As to the identity of the young woman who was the cause of all 
the trouble there are conflicting stories. According to one given 
by Lambing, she was a young lady remarkable for the eccentricity 
of her piety and a resident of Allegheny, who had been friendly 
with the nuns but whom they did not accept as a candidate. She 
then went to Wisconsin where she was finally admitted into the 
Green Bay convent. Lambing’s second account, taken from “an 
old Latin document”, says that she was a certain person named 
Clara who had left the convent three years before and had gone 
to that of Detroit.®** Guilday refers to her as a candidate or 
postulant in whom the nuns feared a possible enemy, one who might 
be another Maria Monk or a Rebecca Reed.®* Bishop Kenrick in 
his diary for July 20, 1835, says she was a certain Sister named 
Clare who for some years had been a member of the Community 
in Pittsburgh and had been sent by the Superior to labor in the 
Diocese of Detroit.°* It seems probable that the person in question 
might have been the “American Lady”, Sister Clare, Superior of 
Green Bay. This would explain the fact that Green Bay historians 
have no record of the Poor Clares after the cholera epidemic of 
1834. 

As might be expected, the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda 
was greatly troubled over the whole affair and wrote to Bishop 
Kenrick ordering him to permit the nuns to receive the Sacraments 
since their case was under consideration and no decision had been 
arrived at. At length Bishop Résé’s powers as Provincial were 
abrogated, the convent was placed under the jurisdiction of Bishop 
Kenrick and Father Van de Weijer was removed from his position 
as chaplain. By a letter dated March 7, 1837, the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Propaganda notified Bishop Résé of the transfer of his 
jurisdiction, but he was not to consider this transfer as reflecting 
any blame on him for his conduct towards the Poor Clares of 
Pittsburgh.®? 
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Apparently Bishop Kenrick carried out the wishes of the Holy 
See on June 27, 1837, for his diary for that day states: 


I visited the house where lives the community of religious 
women, Sisters of St. Clare. . . . Under the direction of a 
priest of the Order of Preachers, Van der Weijer, they have 
persevered steadfastly in the life of religion, praying earnestly 
for the authority of the Holy See to relieve them burdened by 
the orders and acts of the bishop of Detroit. With me were 
the Rev. Benedict Bayer and the Rev. James Ambrose Still- 
inger. I insisted that Father Van der Weijer must leave the 


place. ... 
I gave faculties to the Rev. Mr. Stillinger to hear their (the 
Sisters) Confessions, as Extraordinary. 


The entry for July 3 says: “I again visited them; the Rev. Mr. 
Heyden was with me. I then appointed him to be ordinary con- 
fessor to the Sisters.’ 

The exact time of the departure of Sister Marie Francoise for 
Rome is not known, but from letters of her own it is certain that 
she had gone to present her case to the Holy See and that the 
Sacred Congregation decided in her favor regarding certain 
difficulties with Bishop Résé concerning the administration of her 
property.®® At the time of the conflict with the Abbess the Bishop 
had had the convent property at Detroit and Green Bay registered 
in his name. However by the time she had returned to America in 
1839 Bishop Résé had resigned. The entry of June 25, 1839, in 
Bishop Kenrick’s Diary states that since Sister Frances Vinde- 
voghel had been out of the convent for some months and was 
preparing to sell the convent building near Allegheny-town, he 
addressed to her the following letter : 


To Sister Francoise Vinderoghel, 
of the Sisterhood of St. Clare :— 


In virtue of the power that we have both ordinary and 
extraordinary, delegated by the Apostolic See, we order you, 
in the virtue of holy obedience, to present yourself before us 
on Monday next, the first day of the month of July at ten 
o’clock in the morning, in the house actually occupied by the 
Religious of the Sisterhood of St. Clare near the town of 
Alleghany ; this, in order to explain your reasons, and to hear 
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our judgment and our decision on matters which regard your- 
selves, and which are placed under our jurisdiction. 

Given at Pittsburg, the twenty-ninth day of June, on the 
feast of SS. Peter and Paul, the year MDCCCXXXIX. 


FrANcis PatricK KENRICK, 
Bishop of Arath and Coadjutor of the 
Bishop of Philadelphia, with the 
Power of Administrator.1% 


The Abbess at first refused to appear personally, sending her 
excuses by letter, but later on she obeyed. At the meeting with the 
Bishop were the Vicar General, the Reverend Edward Baron, the 
Reverend John O’Reilly, and the Very Reverend Joseph Prost, 
C. SS. R. It was finally agreed that Sister Marie Francoise should 
within ten days pay to each one of the ten members of the Com- 
munity the sum of three hundred dollars, as compensation for labor, 
on condition that the ten Sisters would renounce any claim on the 
house they were then occupying. The Sisters asked the Bishop’s 
permission to go to Belgium and although granting them this per- 
mission, he advised them rather to enter some of the Religious 
Communities in this country as he deemed them unfit either for such 
a long journey or for residence in a foreign country.!°? The dis- 
banding of the Pittsburgh Community was followed by that of the 
rest of the Poor Clares in the country. Sister Marie Victoire, who 
had come from Belgium in 1826 with Sister Marie Francoise, re- 
turned to Bruges where she later was appointed Abbess, and sub- 
sequently, under the name of Sister Mary Victoria, became first 
Abbess of the Poor Clare Convent at Baddesley, England. Sister 
Mary Victoire was accompanied to Belgium by Sisters Marie 
Beatrix, Marie Dominique, Bonaventure and Rose, choir Sisters, 
and Sisters Marthe, Beatrix and Madeline, out-Sisters. Sister 
Marie Josephine Fulham joined the Lorettines.1% 

Sister Mary Francoise apparently remained in the country to 
settle her financial affairs, for, in December of 1841, she was a 
guest of the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur in Cincinnati. 
Sister Louis de Gonzague, S.N.D., writing to her Mother General 
said : “We have with us at present two Poor Clares. The Superior 
is from Ghent, her name Mimie Vindevoghel. . .. They are here on 
some business, I do not know what. Formerly they had several 
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houses in the United States which do not now exist.” That 
Sister Marie Francoise was unsuccessful in Cincinnati and again 
sought the aid of Rome is attested by her letters to Bishop Lefévre 
of Detroit, the successor to Bishop Résé. In them she requested 
him to sell the convent property and to send her the proceeds after 
he had deducted what she owed to the Detroit Diocese. Cardinal 
Fransoni, Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda, in a 
letter of August 3, 1848, to Bishop Lefévre urged the latter to 
carry out the wishes of the Abbess. His Eminence informed the 
Bishop that by a rescript of the Sacred Penitentiaria, dated June 
23, 1820, Sister Marie Francoise Vindevoghel had been given per- 
mission to use whatever she had inherited from her father for any 
pious work that she wished, and that on November 6, 1825, she 
had obtained from the Holy See, through the Vicar General of 
Ghent, a similar privilege in regard to her inheritance from her 
mother. She was desirous, therefore, for the sale of her property 
in the United States in order to use the proceeds for some other 
pious work.?® 

Whether Sister Marie Francoise founded another convent some- 
where in Europe or entered one already established is not known. 
One thing is certain, however, namely that she did not return to the 
Bruges Convent. Father Lamott considers her dissolution of the 
Community at Cincinnati unfortunate for had she and her com- 
panions remained in Ohio, “perhaps a more edifying chapter of 
history might have been written of their sojourn in the United 
States,’’106 

No further attempt was made to establish the Poor Clares in the 
United States until 1875 when the Franciscan Poor Clares, Mothers 
Maria Madalena Bentivoglio and Maria Constanza Bentivoglio, 
made the first permanent foundation at Cleveland. In 1877 this 
became a Colettine establishment on the arrival of Colettines from 
Dusseldorf. A year later Mother Madalena and her sister opened 
a convent in Omaha which was later followed by permanent estab- 
lishments in New Orleans, Evansville and elsewhere.?7 














II 


THE TRAPPISTINES' 
New York (1812-1815) 


When on February 13, 1790, the French government suppressed 
all Religious Orders in France, Louis Henri de Lestrange, in 
religion Dom Augustine, master of novices at the famous monastery 
of La Trappe, decided to establish his Order in another land and 
hence with the permission of the Abbot of Clairvaux and the consent 
of the Swiss government reopened near Fribourg, in 1791, an old 
Cistercian monastery which had been suppressed in 1776. At Val- 
Sainte, as it was called, he formed a Third Order composed oi 
teachers and pupils living according to the Rule of St. Benedict. 
The former made simple perpetual vows, while the latter though 
fed, clothed and educated at the expense of the Abbot, were free 
to leave when they so desired. 

It was not long before a number of refugee nuns, Cistercians as 
well as members of other Orders, came flocking to Val-Sainte 
seeking Dom Augustine’s aid. He took them under his protection 
and built for them at Bas-Valais, not far from Val-Sainte, a convent 
which he called La Sainte Volonté de Dieu, and which was opened 
on September 14, 1796, with the Abbot’s own sister as superior.1° 
Dom Augustine called these nuns Trappistines and gave them the 
same Rule as that of the monks with the exception that they were 
not to engage in any work outside the cloister. 

In September, 1797, the last Abbess of the Remiremont 
Canonesses, the Princess Louise Adelaide de Bourbon Condé, 
granddaughter of Louis XV, joined the Community, taking the 
name of Sister Mary Joseph.17° Within a few months Dom 
Augustine was compelled to turn to her for aid, as in 1798 the 
French Revolutionists invaded Switzerland. At the request of the 
Abbott, the Princess wrote to Paul I, Emperor of Russia, whom 
she knew personally, seeking to interest him in their condition. Be- 
fore an answer could come, however, the Trappists and Trappis- 
tines were forced to flee, beginning on February 10, 1798, a period 
of wandering which extended over many years and lands, the nuns, 
under the care of the Brothers sharing all the hardships of the 
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Fathers. In the fall of 1799, they reached Russia, where, because 
of the princess, they were allowed to remain, the Trappistines 
establishing themselves at Orcha in Western Russia. Here they 
suffered from excessive cold and extreme destitution. And then 
when the time arrived for Sister Mary Joseph’s profession, the 
Emperor wrote Dom Augustine that as soon as the Princess 
pronounced her vows she was to be made Abbess, completely in- 
dependent of the Trappist Fathers. Since nothing could more 
effectually destroy the Trappist union, Sister Mary Joseph left 
the Order and joined the Sisters of Perpetual Adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament. After her departure the Trappists lost favor 
with the Emperor, Paul I issuing a ukase ordering all the French 
to leave Russia on Easter Sunday, April 13, 1800. Then, followed 
another period of wandering until Dom Augustine, learning that 
peace had been restored to France, ordered the Communities to go 
back to Switzerland. Between July, 1802, and May, 1803, the men 
Religious returned secretly in small groups to Val-Sainte, whereas 
the Trappistines established themselves near Fribourg. Dom 
Augustine then decided to plant his Order in the United States, 
and for this purpose sent one group of monks under the direction 
of Dom Urbain Guillet in May, 1803, another under Father Maria 
Joseph three years later, and still another group of two Brothers 
and one Trappistine nun, under the direction of Father Vincent 
de Paul. According to his own Memoirs, Father Vincent 
de Paul arrived in Boston, August 6, 1812.1!2 Five nuns were to 
have come with him to establish the Trappistines in this country, 
but only one, a novice, had been able to secure a passport.!!* Bishop 
Cheverus of Boston received the priest, the two Brothers and the 
nun with his usual kindness, gave them the hospitality of his own 
home during their stay in Boston, and urged them to remain in his 
diocese, promising his protection and services to enable them to 
make a successful foundation.“ Father Vincent’s orders, how- 
ever, were to locate along the coast near Baltimore, and hence he 
went South, later sending for the Brothers but leaving the Trap- 
pistine in Boston where he had made arrangements “for suitable 
lodging” for her.15 

According to Dom Urbain, seventeen Americans from various 
places begged to join the Trappistine, but the priest, who was 
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scarcely able to provide for the needs of the men, wrote them that 
in spite of his great desire to do so, he was unable to take charge 
of them. All but three gave up the project, and these he urged to 
join the Ursulines who had just come to the United States. They 
persisted in their original desire, however, forming a Community 
of Trappistines and persevering, although they were continuously 
on the verge of starvation. Where they were located is not stated. 
Finally, out of pity, Dom Urbain promised to take them under his 
direction. When this became known, others sought admission into 
the Community. The priest was hoping to acquire a healthy loca- 
tion for the Sisters in Virginia when an unforseen event changed 
his plans. Dom Augustine who had incurred the wrath of 
Napoleon and who for sometime had been eluding the vigilance of 
the imperial police, unexpectedly arrived in New York in 1813.18 
Summoning all the Trappists to New York, except Father Maria 
Joseph who was laboring in Missouri, the Abbot at once began 
to look around for a site suitable for a monastery, and took over 
the building which the Jesuits had been using for the Literary 
Institution, a classical school, located on what is the present site of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral on Fifth Avenue. In the monastery which 
he established, Dom Augustine took charge of thirty-three children, 
most of whom were orphans, feeding, clothing and educating them 
gratuitously. Nearby he founded, supported and directed a Trap- 
pistine convent which was “productive of much good.’""7_ Father 
Vincent de Paul was appointed chaplain of the Trappistines and 
also of the Ursulines whose convent was a little more than three 
miles distant. 

According to the Vie du Révérend Pére Urbain Guillet, the 
Religious women whom he had agreed to direct were now united 
in the convent under the direction of Father Vincent de Paul.1!8 
Flick, however, says that Dom Augustine while looking after the 
interests of his own house did not forget the Sister who was 
patiently waiting at Boston for an opportunity to establish the 
female branch of the Order. He had her come to New York, 
procured for her a house near the monastery and thus enabled her 
to establish a convent. He adds that probably other Sisters of the 
Order had meanwhile come ‘over from Europe and that it was 
not unlikely that recruits had come in from the natives of the 
country.1!9 
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For a while, the Trappist foundations flourished. But un- 
expected opposition arose, money was lacking, and the monks were 
eager to return to France. The Abbot hesitated until the downfall 
of Napoleon settled the matter. As soon as he learned that the 
Bourbons had re-entered Paris, he ordered all to prepare for 
departure.!2° Dividing the Religious into three groups and taking 
charge of one which comprised twelve Trappists, the Sisters and 
the pupils of the Third Order, he left New York, October 13, 1814. 
The second group under Dom Urbain left the same day on a 
different vessel. Father Vincent de Paul, who remained with sev- 
eral others to arrange their temporal affairs, left in 1815 by way of 
Halifax where he remained after the others had continued their 
journey to Europe. 

The American subjects were given the privilege of remaining 
in their own country or of accompanying their companions to the 
Old World. Four of the Trappistines availed themselves of this 
permission, going to the Sisters of Charity at Emmitsburg where 
on November 27, 1814, they were received into the Community 
at the request of Reverend John Francis Moranvillé, pastor of 
Saint Patrick’s Church, Baltimore. Two persevered, Sister Mary 
Joseph Lewellyn and Sister Scholastica Bean, both of whom died at 
Emmitsburg, the former on May 25, 1816, and the latter on 
September 8, 1835.12, At the present time there is not a Trap- 
f pistine monastery in this country. There are two, however, in 
Canada, Notre Dame du Bon Conseil in Quebec, and Notre Dame 
de l’Assomption in New Brunswick. 
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THE URSULINES 
New York (1812-1815) 


In New York, as in many other places, the daughters of Saint 
Angela Merici were the pioneer educators.!**_ At the time of their 
arrival in 1812 the diocese was under the care of a zealous ad- 
ministrator, the Reverend A. Kohlmann, S.J., who planned to 
have a college for young men, an academy for the higher education 
of girls, free elementary schools for the poor, and a home for 
orphans. For the boys he opened the New York Literary Institu- 
tion, carried on by his fellow Jesuits, and through the efforts of the 
Irish Jesuit, Father Betagh, secured three Ursulines from the 
Blackrock Convent, Cork, Ireland. The reputation of this convent 
as an outstanding educational institution had long before reached 
the United States.123 From Cork, also, Father Kohlmann intended 
to secure, sometime later, the Presentation Sisters for the poor 
schools and the orphanage.?*4 

Father Simon Gabriel Bruté, in a letter to Bishop Benedict 
Joseph Flaget of Bardstown, dated April 15, 1812, writes, “Two 
Irish priests have just arrived at New York. . . . With these two 
gentlemen came three Ursulines for Mr. Kohlmann, who wished 
to found a convent with them.’?*> The nuns were Mother Mary 
Anne (Christina Fagan), Superior; Sister Mary Frances de 
Chantal (Sarah Walsh) ; and Sister Mary Paul (Mary Baldwin). 
They opened an academy and also a poor school. In March, 1814, 
the legislature passed an “act to incorporate the Ursuline Convent 
of the City of New York by which Christina Fagan, Sarah Walsh 
and Mary Baldwin and others are incorporated . . . for the purpose 
of teaching poor children.”!*® As the Ursulines were cultured and 
zealous women and the academy was pleasantly situated some- 
where near what is now Third Avenue and Fiftieth Street, the 
school was soon flourishing.’** Three of their Protestant boarding 
pupils were baptized in the Ursuline chapel and received into the 
Church by Father Vincent de Paul, the Trappist chaplain.128 

New York did not benefit long by the superior type of education 
given by these Religious, for they had come to America on condi- 
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tion that if they did not receive a certain number of novices within 
three years, they were to return to Ireland. Catholics then were 
poor and young women who might have entered the Religious life 
were unable to furnish the dowry required by the Ursulines.1?® 
Apparently the Sisters needed the dowry to help pay for their house 
which they had thought at first to have been a gift of the famous 
Stephen Jummel, whereas he expected two-thirds of its value. As 
no novice joined them, the Sisters were unable to raise the $2,000 
demanded by the owner of the property.!*° The historian of the 
Springfield, Illinois, Ursulines, states that they were recalled from 
New York because they could not enjoy the benefit of daily Mass.1*1 
De Courcy says that these “holy Sisters” had no priest to attend 
them until the arrival of Dom Augustine, after which Father 
Vincent de Paul was appointed to go to their convent every Sunday 
and holyday to hear Confessions and say Mass.1** Shea mentions 
a further reason, namely that in the early part of 1815 the diocese 
was without a head as Father Kohlmann had been recalled to 
Maryland and thus ceased to be Administrator.1** “The Ursuline 
nuns,” adds Shea, “having received no novices, and seeing the 
diocese without a head, closed their convent and academy in the 
spring of 1815, and after long detention at Halifax reached Cork.” "4 
At any rate, after their departure, their convent became a boarding 
school conducted by a Mr. Huddard, a Protestant clergyman.'** 
It was not until 1855 that another Ursuline foundation was 
attempted in New York City. This, a permanent one, was 
made from St. Louis, which had been founded in 1848 by Austrian 
Ursulines under Mother Magdalen Stehlin.1%® 


Boston AND CHARLESTOWN (1820-1840) 187 


The New England Ursuline foundation owed its inception to the 
zeal of Boston’s noted convert, the Reverend John Thayer; its 
actual foundation to the co-operation of Boston’s two zealous 
French pastors, Dr. Francis Anthony Matignon and Bishop John 
Louis de Cheverus; and its development into an outstanding in- 
stitution to the efforts of Boston’s second Bishop, the Right Rever- 
end Benedict J. Fenwick, S.J. Father Thayer, a former Protestant 
clergyman, had been converted at Rome in 1783 and had returned 
to America in 1790. His great ambition was to establish a convent 
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in the United States, as he had been greatly edified by the Ursulines 
whom he had visited at Boulogne. To carry out his plans he re- 
turned to Europe in 1803 and began collecting funds, but his 
attempts to secure nuns proved fruitless. Nevertheless, he kept 
his purpose always in view, slowly accumulating the money needed, 
and planning, if necessary, to prepare candidates himself. With 
the consent of Archbishop John Carroll, of Baltimore, he had taken 
up his residence in Limerick, Ireland, where he was a frequent 
guest in the home of James Ryan, an excellent Catholic, whose 
daughters, Mary and Catherine, had received a cultural educa- 
tion with the Ursulines at Thurles. They became enthusiastic over 
Father Thayer’s plans for a convent and offered themselves as 
candidates.4°® After much reflection and prayer, the priest wrote 
to Bishop Cheverus, enclosing letters of application from the young 
women and the recommendation of another priest, the Reverend 
Richard Walsh who declared them fit subjects for the new convent. 
Bishop Cheverus and Dr. Matignon were pleased and invited the 
candidates to Boston at once, promising to make arrangements for 
their novitiate with the Ursulines at Three Rivers, Canada. Pre- 
parations were begun, but before they were completed, however, 
Father Thayer died in Mr. Ryan’s home on February 15, 1815. 
This delayed their departure, and a year later when they were 
to sail their father’s death caused a further postponement. Finally, 
on May 24, 1817, they left Ireland for Boston. Upon their arrival, 
Dr. Matignon immediately took them to Three Rivers where they 
began their novitiate.1*® Father Thayer had left between $8,000 
and $10,000 as a trust fund to Dr. Matignon and Bishop Cheverus 
with instructions to carry out his plans for a convent.1#® Dr. 
Matignon proved an able administrator, for he succeeded in 
doubling the funds.44_ Upon his death in 1818, the burden de- 
volved upon Bishop Cheverus who prepared a convent for the 
Sisters on Franklin Street near the Cathedral. Here on June 16, 
1820, he installed Sister Mary Joseph Ryan and Sister Mary 
Magdalen Ryan.142_ The establishment of a convent in this strong- 
hold of Puritanism caused such a stir, that after the installa- 
tion of the Sisters, the newspapers of the city carried the announce- 
ment in none too friendly terms. Bishop Cheverus replied im- 
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mediately through the press, explaining the significance of the 
institution and in a tactful way calmed the public mind.*** 

Sister Mary Joseph was named Superior and shortly afterwards 
she and her sister were joined by their youngest sister, Margaret, 
who became known as Sister Mary Augustine, and their cousin, a 
young widow named Catherine Molineux, who was named Sister 
Mary Angela.444 They opened a day school as Father Thayer had 
planned and devoted themseives to the education of poor girls.?* 
Their first professed American postulants were Sister Mary St. 
John (Elizabeth Harrison) and Sister Mary Frances (Catherine 
Wiseman). In 1822, the Community numbered seven Religious 
and two novices. 

It was not long, however, until the health of the Sisters began to 
fail, because of congested living quarters, and the rigors of the New 
England climate. Sister Mary Angela died in 1823, probably of 
tuberculosis. The next victim, Sister Mary Magdalen, was near 
death when Sister Mary Joseph herself began to sink rapidly. 
Perceiving her end approaching, she wrote to the Quebec Ursu- 
lines imploring them to send one of their community to succeed 
her.14® In the meantime, she was obliged to send away one 
hundred or more pupils, while waiting for assistance. The Quebec 
Ursulines decided to send Mother Mary Edmond St. George (Mary 
Ann Ursula Moffett), with the understanding that she might re- 
turn in six years if she so wished. The new Superior had been 
born in Montreal of Protestant parents and had been educated in 
the Ursuline Convent of Quebec, where on June 22, 1810, at the 
age of seventeen she had made her profession of Catholicism. At 
the time of her appointment to Boston she had been a Religious 
twelve years and was recommended as one “who is worth two on 
account of her talents.” Mother Mary Edmond reached Boston 
sometime in April, 1824. According to the Story of Mount 
Benedict the new Superior arrived a few days before the death 
of Mother Mary Joseph.447 Shea says that before Mother Mary 
Edmond arrived the two foundresses had passed to their eternal 
reward and Sister Mary Augustine remained the sole survivor of 
the Ryans.148 

That the Community needed a healthier location was at once 
evident to Boston’s new Bishop, the Right Reverend Benedict J. 
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Fenwick, S.J., on his arrival in 1825, and so he urged the nuns 
to move to the suburbs. The deep-seated prejudice against all 
things Catholic, which had always been the Puritan heritage, was 
now becoming more intense. To weaken this antagonism Bishop 
Fenwick planned various means one of which was the develop- 
ment of Catholic education. Consequently, he took a special in- 
terest in the work of the Ursulines, advising them to extend their 
usefulness by opening a boarding school. At their request the 
Bishop selected the site for the new school, a twenty-five acre 
tract of land in Charlestown on a height known as “Ploughed 
Hill” which commanded a magnificent view of Boston Harbor and 
the surrounding country. Thither the nuns went in 1826, occupy- 
ing temporarily a farm house at the foot of the hill which was 
now called Mount Benedict as a tribute to the devoted Bishop. A 
large imposing building of brick and stone was erected on the 
summit and the grounds were transformed from a barren waste 
into a beauty spot. The American Ladies Magazine described it 
as “the admiration of strangers and the pride of Catholics,” while 
the Boston Jesuit characterized it as a “plaguey eyesore to the 
Protestants.’’!49 

The school conducted on the plan of the best European and 
American Academies soon became famous, due in large measure 
to the talented Superior and to the untiring efforts of Bishop 
Fenwick who had planned and supervised every detail regarding 
the establishment. The daughters of Boston’s aristocracy as well 
as those of Protestants of high social and political standing in 
various parts of the country flocked to it, drawn by the reputation 
of its teachers and the superior type of education it offered.1° 

The spirit which had evoked the public protests upon the arrival 
of the Ursulines in 1820 had been gradually growing and deepen- 
ing and during the early years of the following decade, press and 
pulpit were blazing forth inflammatory tirades against the iniquities 
of bishop, priests and religious women and no one was more active 
with pen and tongue than the Reverend Lyman Beecher. The 
economic grievances of the masses caused by the great influx of 
Irish laborers only added to the hostility which soon found its 
political expression in the developing Native American Party. 
Riots and mob violence were not uncommon. Calvinistic Charles- 
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town was especially antagonistic, and from the time of their ar- 
rival the nuns were viewed with suspicion.*! The animosity of 
the neighborhood found expression in 1829 through the burning 
of the stable on the convent grounds and two years later, in the 
press, through the story of the “Elopement of a Pious Girl”.1°? 
The following year, 1832, the slanderous campaign received a new 
impetus when a recent convert, Rebecca Reed, an ignorant, romantic 
girl whom the sisters had reluctantly taken in out of charity, staged 
her melodramatic “escape”. She relapsed into Episcopalianism 
and sought notoriety by a whispering campaign against the Ursu- 
lines. Insidious tales about the cruelties of the nuns, mysterious 
hints about the deaths due to their ill treatment, insinuations re- 
garding their moral conduct, together with dramatic imitations 
of scenes from convent life, resulted in her being patronized by 
ministers and their anti-Catholic congregations. “For two years 
she was an indefatigable, authoritative, and adulated purveyor of 
slander against Mount Benedict.”!®3 The event which immediately 
led to the climax was Sister St. John’s twenty-four hour disap- 
pearance from the Mount Benedict Convent. Overworked as a 
music teacher, she suffered a temporary mental derangement, dur- 
ing which time, on July 28, 1834, she went to a neighbor’s house 
asking to be taken to West Cambridge to the home of a Mr. 
Cotting whose daughters had been pupils at Charlestown. On the 
following day she returned to the convent. Immediately, sensational 
rumors began to circulate regarding the young lady who was being 
held a prisoner at the nunnery and before long the Sisters were 
accused of having mysteriously done away with her. 

The destruction of the convent now became the subject of 
frequent conversations and threats. Eight days before its actual 
occurrence, the Reverend Lyman Beecher fanned the hatred 
into flame by delivering in one day three addresses on “Romanism” 
in three different churches in Boston. During the week excite- 
ment was running high and matters were becoming alarming. On 
Monday, the selectmen appointed a committee to consult a lawyer 
in regard to “liberating the prisoner”. Thursday, the Superior was 
warned of the impending destruction of the convent. Friday, the 
story of the disappearance of a young lady in the nunnery appeared 
in the Boston Mercantile Journal under the title “Mysterious”. 
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Saturday, other papers repeated the account with comments. The 
Boston Commercial Gazette accompanied the story by a declaration 
on the authority of the Bishop that the rumor was false and that 
the prelate would make a statement the following Monday. His 
article, however, did not appear on that day. On the same day 
Edward Cutter, a Protestant layman, visited the convent to obtain 
accurate information on the whole situation. He was received by 
Sister St. John whom he found well and happy. The next day he 
prepared a statement for the press. On Sunday, threatening placards 
were posted in various parts of Boston and Charlestown. A 
selectman called upon Mother Mary Edmond and told her the place 
would be destroyed if the ‘mysterious lady” could not be seen. On 
the fatal day, Monday, August 11, five selectmen inspected the 
convent from three to six in the evening and were shown every 
nook and corner of the establishment by Sister St. John who even 
accompanied them to the tomb where she was supposed to be 
buried.1°* The reports of both investigations appeared in the 
Boston papers but too late to avert the catastrophe which “like 
the shock of a mighty earthquake, sent convulsions into every part 
of the United States and filled Europe with amazement.”2°> 

That night, fierce howls of rage and the vilest of imprecations 
broke the slumbers of Mount Benedict. The half clad nuns and 
children were driven from their home as the mob rushed in to do 
its work of destruction. Nothing was spared. Vestments were 
torn to shreds, the sacred vessels carried off, and worst of all, the 
Blessed Sacrament was profaned. In a short time the whole in- 
stitution was burning. Not even the departed were respected. The 
frenzied mob rushed to the tomb, tore the dead from their coffins 
and left the bodies exposed. The next morning Mount Benedict 
was a mass of ruins.1°° 

Terrible as was the night’s outrage, its consequences were still 
more appalling. For a week, Boston trembled on the verge of a 
religious and racial war.°? The next morning, its leading citizens 
indignant at the outrage and humiliated by the disgrace brought 
upon the name of Massachusetts, assembled in Faneuil Hall. 
Resolutions were adopted denouncing the attack on the convent; 
and a committee was appointed to investigate the whole affair and 
to consider the matter of reparation. The Mayor and other city 
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officials took every precaution to protect Catholic property. While 
the better class deplored the events of the previous night, the 
multitude, still blinded by prejudice, applauded the rioters who 
were prevented from continuing their work of destruction only by 
the presence of the militia around the arsenals and Catholic 
churches. Irish laborers employed on the railroads came pouring 
into Boston bent on revenge. Thanks to the Christian spirit and 
splendid leadership of Bishop Fenwick, there was not a single act 
of retaliation on the part of Catholics.°* 

The committee appointed at Faneuil Hall proved the falsity of 
the charges made against the Religious.°® In the meantime several 
of the rioters were arrested, brought to trial and acquitted. Only 
one was convicted, a boy of seventeen who was later pardoned at 
the request of the Bishop and Mother Mary Edmond. The evidence 
against the leader of the mob, John R. Buzzell, was irrefutable, yet 
a prejudiced jury brought a verdict of “Not guilty” which was 
received with loud applause.’ 

The Bishop immediately presented a petition to the House of 
Representatives asking for remuneration for the destruction of the 
convent. No redress was forthcoming, although it was admitted 
that reparation was “‘indispensably due, not to the immediate 
sufferers alone, but to the American character and the cause of 
common humanity and justice.” It had been proposed to appro- 
priate $10,000 as an indemnity but no action was taken. The 
matter was again brought up in 1842 and 1853, and although favored 
by liberal Protestants, it met with similar result, “a favorable 
report and justice withheld’, the excuse being that remuneration 
for the destroyed convent would “encourage Popery.’’?® 

On the night of the Charlestown disaster, there were ten Ursu- 
lines in the convent and a large number of pupils, several of whom 
were from New Orleans, Savannah and Puerto Rico. The nuns 
were Sister Mary Edmond St. George Moffett, Superior; Sister 
Mary St. John Harrison of Philadelphia, assistant Superior; 
Sister Mary Ursula, sister of Captain Bela Chase of New Hamp- 
shire; Sister Mary Benedicta, oldest daughter of the Reverend 
Virgil H. Barber, S.J.; Sister Mary Joseph O’Keeffe and Sister 
Mary. Austin O’Keeffe, both natives of Cork; Sister Mary St. 
Henry Quirk, niece of the foundresses ; Sister Mary Clare de Costa 
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of Boston; Sister Mary Ambrose of Boston, and Sister Mary 
Bernard, a native of Ireland.1®! According to Bishop Fenwick, 
the Sisters and children “spent the entire night in the open air”, 
but in the morning received shelter in neighboring houses. Early 
in the day the Bishop sent carriages to bring them into Boston. 
The children were cared for by relatives and friends, while the 
Sisters received the hospitality of the Sisters of Charity of Emmits- 
burg. Sister St. Henry, who had been seriously ill at the time 
of the fire began to sink rapidly as a result of fright and exposure. 
All were in a weakened physical condition due not only to the 
ordeal of August 11, but to the strain of continuous watching for 
several days previous. However, not a word of reproach nor of 
complaint was uttered.'® 

The Bishop and the Superior began to seek a suitable house 
in which the academy could be reopened but it was impossible to 
hire one in Boston. Two months later they leased the Dearborn 
Estate in Roxbury where the Redemptorist church now stands, 
and made a brave but unsuccessful effort to reéstablish their 
school.1°* They went to their new home in disguise and thus for 
a time escaped trouble. But when the news of their presence in 
Roxbury became known, a repetition of the Charlestown outrage 
was threatened. The selectmen took prompt and drastic action, 
and to cope with the situation held a meeting the day before Christ- 
mas. It was proposed that a reward of $500 be offered to the 
person or persons who would give information concerning any 
offender who might attempt an attack on the convent. It was 
further proposed to establish a nightly watch. On Christmas 
morning the Selectmen and Clerk met to legalize these proposals. 
A company of soldiers with orders to shoot, if necessary, guarded 
the estate and General Bradley patrolled the grounds. By such 
uncompromising measures the would-be rioters were finally over- 
awed, 

According to a letter of Sister Mary Edmond, written from Rox- 
bury, November 5, 1834, and published in the Bunker Hill Aurora, 
six of the nuns were taken seriously ill as the result of their ex- 
perience.*®° A week after the arrival of the Community in Rox- 
bury, Sister St. Henry died, October 18, 1834, at the age of 
twenty. Previous to her death preparations had been made to do 
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honor to the memory of the Marquis de Lafayette who had died 
that year, but for some reason or other the obsequies intended for 
him were celebrated for the departed Sister and her remains were 
carried with great pomp to the cemetery in South Boston.’® A 
short time after the death of Sister St. Henry, six of the Com- 
munity, Sisters Mary Ursula, Mary St. John, Mary Joseph, Mary 
Clare, Mary Bernard and Mary Austin set out for the Ursuline 
Convent in Quebec where they arrived on the eve of All Saints. 
Almost immediately, Sister Mary St. John and Sister Mary Clare 
were recalled to Boston to give evidence at the trial of the rioters.1® 

From the time of its destruction, the Charlestown Convent con- 
tinued to be the most interesting topic of newspaper discussion. 
Articles appeared discrediting the Ursulines and preparing the 
way for a work supposedly from the pen of the illiterate Rebecca 
Reed. Preliminary notices had aroused the curiosity of the public, 
and on its appearance in 1835 Six Months in a Convent was re- 
ceived with overwhelming praise. Not a doubt nor a criticism 
of the genuineness of the book appeared. Mother Mary Edmond 
St. George published An Answer to Six Months in a Convent ex- 
posing its malice and untruthfulness. This was in turn followed 
by a Supplement to Six Months in a Convent, confirming the 
narrative of Rebecca Reed, and put out by a committee which in- 
cluded among others, Protestant ministers.1° It was clearly 
evident, then, that with the prevailing bigotry the Ursulines could 
make no headway. Besides, they were suffering from a poverty 
which made them dependent upon the charity of friends. Early in 
the summer of 1835, therefore, they left Boston for Quebec. A 
month later a group of fanatics celebrated the anniversary of the 
burning of the convent by firing at a painted image of the Superior 
and an effigy of the Bishop.1”° 

In July, 1838, Bishop Fenwick prepared to revive the Ursuline 
Convent by renting a house at Quincy place, Boston, and on August 
29, Sister Mary Benedicta and Sister Mary Ursula arrived to 
open a select day school. They were followed shortly after by 
the other members of the Community, with the exception of Sister 
Mary Bernard, who had died, and the former Superior, who had 
been. only loaned to the Boston Community.!7! Mother Mary 
Benedicta was appointed Superior. The Catholic Almanac for 
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1839 states that the Ursulines having lately returned to Boston, 
“occupy a large and convenient house, which they have opened as a 
Young Ladies Academy.” Pupils will “enjoy the benefits of the 
school which is conducted on the same plan that was so success- 
fully pursued on Mount Benedict.” The Academy, however, did 
not prove successful, and after struggling on for nearly two years 
the nuns lost courage. The first to leave was the assistant Su- 
perior, Sister Mary St. John Harrison, who went to Quebec, where 
under the name of Mother St. Joseph she lived a most edifying life, 
dying there at the age of sixty after forty-two years of religious 
profession. In the spring of 1840, Sister Mary Ursula and Sister 
Mary Joseph O’Keeffe joined the Ursulines at Three Rivers. 
Late in the same year, Sister Mary Clare and Sister Mary 
Ambrose went to the New Orleans Ursulines whose Superior, 
Mother St. Seraphine, had sent the impoverished nuns three 
hundred dollars after the fire and later had offered a home to any 
of the Charlestown Sisters who wished to come to Louisiana. In 
1847, Sister Mary Ambrose left New Orleans with the pioneer 
band for Galveston, where she died in 1865.17 On November 
1, 1841, Sister Mary Austin O’Keeffe also joined the New Orleans 
Community where she was known as Sister Mary Augustine and 
held the office of Superior for many years. She died at New 
Orleans on November 1, 1888, in the seventy-eighth year of her 
age and the fifty-sixth of her religious profession. Her sister, who 
had gone to the Ursulines at Three Rivers, died in 1879 at the 
age of seventy-six. The last to leave Boston was the Superior, 
Sister Mary Benedicta Barber, who joined the Quebec Ursulines 
among whom she died in 1848, at the age of thirty-eight.17* The 
former Superior, Mother Mary Edmond St. George, who had come 
to Boston in 1824, a vigorous, intrepid woman, returned to the 
Quebec convent in 1835 crushed and heart-broken. Unable to 
bear the painful memories of the tragic night and its painful after- 
math, which the presence of the Boston nuns continually evoked, 
she asked permission of the Archbishop to transfer to a South 
American convent. She left Quebec in 1837, and it is believed 
that she died shortly after arriving at her destination.1™ 

The blackened ruins of Mount Benedict Convent remained for 
fifty years as a reminder to the Commonwealth of its disgrace, 
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until finally the remnants of the building which it had cost so much 
to erect, had to be removed to escape taxation.17* The place can be 
located today in eastern Somerville by a ten-foot square lot on 
which is a tablet erected by the Knights of Columbus.’** It is also 
worthy of note that the site of Mount Benedict Convent, once sur- 
rounded by bigots, is now the center of a large Catholic parish 
dedicated to St. Benedict.1™7 

“Was the catastrophe the result of popular passions or a de- 
liberately hatched plot ?” This is the question asked by the Reverend 
Dr. Robert Howard Lord in a scholarly article in HistoricaL 
ReEcorps AND StupiEs. He is of the opinion that there was a deep 
laid conspiracy and that the “elopement”’ of Sister St. John was 
merely a pretext for carrying out a design already formed.’ 
In Faneuil Hall it had been openly stated that “the attack was 
maturely planned and deliberately executed.” The rioters were 
simply instruments in the hands of men more wicked and more 
unprincipled than themselves, of men higher up in the social scale, 
of men known as haters and slanderers of the religion professed by 
the victims of their malice.1*® The problem of the responsibility 
for the destruction of the Ursuline convent, says Dr. Lord, is still 
an unsolved mystery that is worth further probing. 


CHARLESTON, SouTH CaroLiIna (1834-1847)18° 


Six weeks after the destruction of Mount Benedict, three Ursu- 
lines, fully cognizant of the cruelties inflicted upon their Massachu- 
setts sisters as well as of the malice toward Religious women then 
being fostered by the press in the United States, left Blackrock, 
Ireland, to found a convent in Charleston, South Carolina. As 
arrangements for their coming had been made previous to the 
Boston outrage, Bishop England feared that the Sisters might now 
be reluctant to face American bigotry and hence offered to release 
them from their promise. The courageous Superior, Mother Mary 
Charles Moloney replied that no difficulties or dangers would turn 
them from the performance of their duty and even were it to 
Charlestown instead of Charleston that they were sent, they would 
not be deterred by the knowledge that the people of the former 
place had acted a brutal part and that its public authorities had 
connived at their delinquency.1*! When the news of their coming 
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reached Charleston, bigotry in that Southern city at once manifested 
itself in the newspapers. The editor of the Charleston Observer, 
a Protestant minister, immediately called upon the Protestants to 
combine against this additional element of Popery in their city. 
Charleston non-Catholics, unwilling to have any of their fellow- 
citizens imitate the disgraceful conduct of the Charlestown bigots, 
quickly silenced the attackers.1*? 

The Diocese of Charleston of which the Right Rev. John Eng- 
land was first Bishop, at the time comprised North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia. Separated from Baltimore in 1820, it was 
destitute and sadly in need of religious education. The Bishop, a 
native of Cork, had been consecrated in Ireland on September 21, 
1820, and left immediately for South Carolina which he reached in 
December.'!** He had been president and professor at St. Mary’s 
Diocesan College, in County Cork, and upon his arrival in Charles- 
ton immediately took steps to establish an educational system which 
would provide for both sexes on all grades from the elementary to 
the college and seminary. For young men he opened “The 
Philosophical and Classical Seminary of Charleston,” on January 
8, 1822, and the Seminary of St. John the Baptist for the educa- 
tion of candidates for the priesthood. He was president of both 
institutions and in the beginning did most of the teaching.’8* As 
there were no Sisters in his diocese, his plans for the education of 
girls were not so easily realized. One of his first resolutions on 
taking charge of his See had been to establish “one of the best 
houses for the perfect education of young ladies.”?®> No one knew 
better than he the superior type of education given by the Irish 
Ursulines, as he had been in close contact with them in Cork. 
Consequently it was but natural that he hoped to secure a Com- 
munity of these nuns for his own diocese. While in Boston at the 
consecration of Bishop Benedict Joseph Fenwick, S.J., in December, 
1825, he asked Mother Mary Edmond St. George to send some of 
her Ursulines to Charleston. Unable to grant his request, she 
nevertheless informed him, in a letter of February 6, 1826, that she 
and her Sisters would pray that their Order would be extended to 
his diocese.*® He decided later to apply to his native city, but it 
was not until 1832 that he saw any prospect of bringing Ursulines 
to South Carolina. At this time he was able, as the result of 
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charitable offerings from various places, particularly from the 
Leopoldine Association of Vienna, to purchase a house and garden 
and pay one-third of the amount demanded by the owners. He 
received a favorable response from the Blackrock Ursulines to 
whom he had written and being obliged to make a business trip to 
Europe that year, the first since his arrival in Charleston, he 
decided to visit Blackrock and bring back the Ursulines with him 
to South Carolina.1®* It is true that three years before, in 1829, he 
had founded a Religious Community under the name of Sisters of 
Our Lady of Mercy, who were conducting an academy, a school 
for poor girls and an orphan asylum, but their object, in the words 
of Bishop England, was “to provide for the solid and plain educa- 
tion of those young females whose means do not permit, and whose 
prospects do not require attention to the higher accomplishment of 
their sex, and in addition to take care of the sick and to practice 
other works of charity.”!** Unfortunately, the Bishop did not 
succeed in his plan of bringing back with him the nuns whom he 
hoped would help to break down Southern prejudice and who were 
to exert “a powerful influence on the whole mass of society.” How- 
ever, he did receive from the superiors at Blackrock the assurance 
that his request eventually would be granted. 

It was not until 1834 that he was able to secure the services 
of the Ursulines.18® At this time the Blackrock Community sacri- 
ficed some of its best members. The Superior of the new founda- 
tion, Mother Mary Charles (Christina Moloney), a woman of un- 
usual attainments, highly cultured, zealous and religious, had been 
one of the foundresses of the Thurles Ursuline Convent where the 
Ryans of Charlestown had been educated. She had as her assistant 
a niece, Sister Mary Borgia (M. A. Isabella McCarthy), who was 
also a niece of the Right Reverend F. McCarthy, Coadjutor 
Bishop of Cork and who published at Charleston, in 1835, The 
Ursuline Manual, probably the first Catholic book of devotion 
printed in the Southern States. The third, was Sister Mary 
Antonia (Mary Hughes), sister of the Bishop of Gibraltar who had 
received from Rome the title of Defender of the Faith. The fourth 
member of the band was Harriet Woulfe, who begged to go to 
South Carolina as a postulant. She was a valuable addition to 
the group for besides being an accomplished musician, she had had 
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all the advantages of a very superior type of education which had 
been supplemented by residence on the Continent.!°° The Ursulines 
left Blackrock Convent, September 27, 1834, to meet Bishop Eng- 
land at the Presentation Convent in Cork where his sister, Mother 
Mary Catherine, was Superior. All left the following day for 
Liverpool where they embarked on the Pocahontas, bound for 
Philadelphia, which city they reached on November 11, 1834.19 

The fame of Bishop England as a forceful orator was well 
known and hence it was not surprising, that upon his arrival in 
Philadelphia he was called upon to give a series of lectures on 
the principles of the Catholic religion. The nuns and the postulant, 
waited until he was ready to proceed to Charleston, meanwhile so 
impressing Bishop Kenrick by their refinement, culture and re- 
ligious spirit that this prelate wished to keep them in Phila- 
delphia.1°? He was seconded by many of the clergy of his diocese 
and some of the laity who had come to know the Sisters as fellow- 
passengers on board the Pocahontas. When Mother Mary Charles 
was asked her preference, she replied that she was indifferent as 
to whether she worked in Philadelphia or Charleston. Bishop 
England, however, considered it would be a betrayal “of the trust 
reposed in him if he should cast away from the most indigent 
diocese in the Union the germ of its future fruit in favor of one 
possessing the ample resources of Philadelphia.”!°* The Ursulines, 
accordingly, started South visiting on the way the Sisters of 
Charity at Emmitsburg and in Baltimore, and the Nuns of the 
Visitation in Georgetown, arriving in Charleston, December 10, 
1834.1°* Two days later, at the close of the Eleventh South 
Carolina Convention, the clergy and lay delegates proceeded to 
the convent and in their name the Reverend Richard Swinton 
Baker, rector of the Cathedral, made the following address of 
welcome: 


Respected Sisters: 


The clergy of the Diocess of Charleston, and the lay 
delegates of the Roman Catholic Church of South Carolina, 
beg leave to welcome you to their shores, and to hail your 
arrival amongst them as auspicious for the interests of re- 
ligion, useful to the objects of virtue and influential in pre- 
serving the delicacy of sentiment, and upholding the dignity 
of your sex. 
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They cannot contemplate the character of the establishment 
by which you have been sent, without feeling convinced that 
its missionaries will sustain its reputation, in securing to the 
young ladies who might be confided to their care, those ad- 
vantages so becoming to themselves, and so useful and orna- 
mental to society, for which the pupils of that house have long 
been distinguished. 

To the great body of American citizens, of every denomina- 
tion, it has been a subject of deep concern, as to the Roman 
Catholics it has been a source of great affliction, that within the 
borders of these United States, your sisters should have been 
the victims of a wicked and wanton outrage, equally opposed 
to the principles of American policy as to the laws of civilized 
society ; one which has already injured the reputation of our 
institutions in the eyes of other nations. You were aware of 
this unfortunate transaction before you took your departure 
from “the land of saints”; yet did not hesitate upon the as- 
surance of our venerated Bishop to confide in the honorable 
feelings and chivalrous disposition of the South. Your devo- 
tion calls for the expression of our acknowledgment. Nor 
shall you be disappointed: for though the members of our 
Church are comparatively few, we can assure you, that though 
separated from us in faith, our fellow citizens are united with 
us in feelings of respect for female virtue; and if need were, in 
every Carolinian heart you would experience sympathy, from 
every Carolinian hand you would find protection. 

We then bid you welcome amongst us, we assure you of our 
readiness to do all that lies in our power to aid your generous 
efforts for the cause of religion, of virtue, of letters and of 
manners; and we pray that God to whose service you have 
devoted yourselves to crown you with every blessing.!® 


On January 3, 1835, the Ursulines announced that they were 
ready to receive pupils and visitors, but once their school was 
opened they prudently decided to keep it, as far as possible, from 
attracting too much attention. In the seclusion of their house, 
therefore, they devoted themselves with the greatest care to the 
education of the children entrusted to them. They particularly 
sought out girls who were in special need of instruction and to 
these Mother Mary Charles turned her attention whenever she was 
free from her regular duties.1°* They experienced many difficulties 
at the outset, as bigotry existed in Charleston although in a lesser 
degree than in Charlestown. Several months after their arrival in 
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Charleston, Rebecca Reed’s infamous book attacking the Ursulines 
appeared with the result that it created quite a sensation and were 
it not for the prompt action and personal influence of Bishop Eng- 
land the disgraceful scenes of Charlestown might have been repeated 
in South Carolina. After the commotion had subsided, however, 
a deputation of Charleston’s prominent citizens waited on the 
Bishop to thank him for having saved their city from disgrace and 
probable bloodshed.?®* 

An event that attracted much attention during the year was the 
religious clothing of Miss Woulfe on May 19, 1835. The cere- 
mony was to have been held privately in the convent chapel, but 
so many requests for admission had come from non-Catholics as 
well as Catholics that Bishop England decided to hold it in St. 
Finbar’s Cathedral. The Bishop preached an eloquent sermon 
explaining to the seven hundred people present, the meaning of the 
religious life.1% 

From the beginning of his episcopate, Bishop England had shown 
a great interest in the welfare of the Negroes. The law forbade 
the teaching of slaves but allowed the education of free Negroes. 
Deeply concerned over the number of the latter who had lost their 
faith in sectarian schools, the Bishop opened, in the summer of 
1835, a school for colored pupils with two seminarians and two 
Ursulines as teachers. Because of the superior type of education 
given, the enrollment increased rapidly and the bishop had the 
happiness of seeing many of the fallen-away Catholics return to the 
Church. His joy was short-lived, for before long a storm of op- 
position arose, as these were the days when the Abolitionists were 
flooding the cities of the South with anti-slavery tracts and papers. 
The excitement in Charleston was so intense that a mob, after 
breaking into the Post Office and publicly burning all such literature 
in the mails, decided to tear down the church, the seminary and 
the convent of the Ursulines. Had it not been for the militant 
Bishop undoubtedly they would have carried out their intentions. 
Bishop England’s appointment to Haiti in 1833 as representative 
of the Holy See had also aroused much ill-feeling. Many looked 
upon his official participation in the affairs of a Negro Republic 
which had abolished slavery as a favorable attitude on the part of 
the Holy See towards the abolition of salvery on the mainland. It 
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was also rumored that Bishop England had received and retained 
one of the obnoxious anti-slavery tracts, a charge which he denied 
in the Courier of July 30, 1835. It should be noted that almost 
every religious congregation in Charleston had its school for the 
instruction of colored people, but Dr. England’s alone was selected 
for complaint and criticism. It was denounced in the press and the 
Bishop was asked to close it. His reply is dated July 29, 1835, and 
he concludes with these words: 


There are other schools in this city similar to that which I 
established. If it be the wish of the citizens that they should 
be discontinued, let that wish be signified to all indiscriminately 
by the City Council, by the South Carolinia Association, and I 
shall not be found backward in sacrificing my opinion to their 
advice. 


All the schools in Charleston for free Negroes were closed 
eventually.2 

During the years of trial which marked the beginnings of the 
Charleston foundation, the Community at Blackrock entertained 
grave doubts as to the advisability of leaving its members in such 
an unpromising field as the Carolinas. They feared, moreover, 
that the spiritual ministrations so necessary for sustaining fervor 
in the religious life could not be adequately provided for in such a 
diocese as Charleston, with the result that at times the recall of the 
nuns became an urgent question to the superiors. Mother Mary 
Charles, therefore, decided to return to Ireland in order to remove 
whatever unfavorable impression the Blackrock nuns entertained 
regarding her establishment. Setting out in June, 1836, with 
Bishop England who was going to Rome to report on the negotia- 
tions which he had shortly before completed with the President 
of Haiti, she arrived in Cork, July 27, 1836, the Bishop continuing 
on to Italy. Mother Mary Charles accomplished her purpose, and 
in November of the same year, accompanied by Bishop England, 
returned to Charleston, bringing with her this time Mother Mary 
Francis, her own sister and also a postulant.2°! Many applica- 
tions had been received from others to join the Charleston founda- 
tion but Bishop England deemed it inexpedient to be over hasty 
in adding to the numbers of the Community. Shortly after his 
return to Charleston, in an address to the Thirteenth South 
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Carolina Convention, held on January 22, 1837, he remarked of 
the success of Mother Mary Charles’ visit to Ireland and of the 
progress of the Ursuline foundation : 


So far as it has gone this institute has exceeded my ex- 
pectations and bids fair to realize our most sanguine hopes of 
securing to the Diocess one of the best schools for the educa- 
tion of young ladies in the useful and ornamental acquirements 
that befit those of their sex who are to decorate the most 
polished circles of society and in those virtues which win the 
esteem of man and secure the approbation of Heaven.? 


The Bishop ended his address by informing his listeners that 
the Legislature of South Carolina had incorporated the school of 
the Ursulines. William George Read in his “Memoir of Bishop 
England” says that an illiberal majority had been organized in the 
Lower House to refuse the charter of incorporation but some of 
Bishop England’s friends secured him permission to speak before 
the Senate. Out of curiosity, many members of the Lower House 
were present. The Bishop’s eloquence was irresistible. The 
following day, the bill passed unanimously.?® 

On August 31, 1837, Miss Woulfe made her religious profession 
in Saint Finbarr’s Cathedral. The number of people of all de- 
nominations who desired to be present was so great that it was 
necessary to permit admission only by invitation. Bishop England 
preached practically the same sermon as that delivered at the 
ceremony of clothing on May 19, 1835. Thenceforth, Harriet 
Woulfe was known in religion as Sister Mary Joseph de Sales, or 
as was the custom of the times, Mrs. Mary Joseph Woulfe.2% 

The Ursuline Convent of Charleston continued to progress and 
at the Fifteenth Convention of South Carolina, which was held in 
November, 1838, Bishop England was able to make the following 
report of it: 


We have, thank God, been able to succeed to the extent of 
our most sanguine expectation in the establishment of the 
Ursuline convent, where several young ladies have already 
received the very best religious, moral, and scientific instruc- 
tion, and which they have turned to very good account. The 
ladies who form this Community, have indeed paid the tribute 
of suffering to a change of climate; but they have gone safely 
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through the ordeal, without any diminution of their number. 
God has tried and protected them during the last epidemic, and 
at present they may be considered as well qualified for the task 
which they have undertaken, as any other body in our country, 
and as likely to have a permanent establishment as any that I 
know of. Their pupils have greatly increased in number, and 
the difficulty most likely to embarrass them soon, will be that 
of being able to make room for the expected applications. So 
far as relates to those young ladies whose friends can meet the 
expenses of this institution, I feel satisfied that ample pro- 
vision is made for bestowing upon them therein, the most 
respectable and accomplished education, together with the best 
religious impressions. . . . 

It will also be the happiness of the Ursulines to perform a 
like work of mercy (conduct a free school for the poor) when 
their Community shall be sufficiently numerous. At present 
they devote a considerable portion of their time to the religious 
instruction of females of all ages, colors, and stations in life, 


and by this exercise of charity have rendered us incalculable 
benefit.2% 


Mother Mary Charles who had always been in delicate health 
began to fail perceptibly after four months in Charleston, and her 
trip to Ireland in 1836 failed to bring the much hoped-for improve- 
ment. Though suffering constantly, she cheerfully carried out her 
various duties, particularly happy in gathering around her the 
little colored children whom she loved to instruct in religious and 
secular knowledge. As she felt her end drawing near she had 
the consolation of knowing that her house was solidly established 
and that the obstacles which had first hindered its success were now 
effectually removed. Her death on July 28, 1839, was a severe 
blow to the Community, but she was succeeded by a woman 
of singular attainments Mother Mary Borgia McCarthy.?% 

To maintain the high standards of the Ursuline Academy it was 
realized fully that more subjects were needed, and as there was no 
hope of securing them in the Southern States, Mother Mary Borgia 
went to Ireland accompanied by Bishop England. They sailed from 
Boston on the Britannia on May 6, 1841, and arrived at Cork on 
June 15. The Superior sought volunteers from the Ursulines at 
Cork, Blackrock, and Dublin and succeeded in securing several 
Religious. All returned to America on September 21 in the com- 
pany of Bishop England. The homeward voyage was a long and 
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stormy one of fifty-two days, during which Mother Mary Borgia 
became dangerously ill, sickness broke out among the steerage 
passengers, and Bishop England, though broken in health, acted 
day and night as chaplain and physician. The Bishop, himself, 
was stricken and when the group arrived at Charleston, December 
4, 1841, he was in a state of great prostration. He died April 11, 
1842, and was a loss which proved to be irreparable to the Charles- 
ton Ursulines.?* 

The Reverend Dr. Baker, who became Administrator of the 
Diocese after the death of Bishop England, extended to the Ursu- 
lines the same fatherly care as they had received from their late 
Bishop. During the two years of his administration the Academy 
grew in favor among the people of Charleston. All the trials of 
the early days seemed to have vanished and there was every hope 
of permanent success. On March 19, 1844, the Right Reverend 
Ignatius Aloysius Reynolds was consecrated second Bishop of 
Charleston, succeeding to a See where church property, with the 
exception of the two convents, was in a state of disrepair, even 
dilapidation. The first objective of the Bishop was to provide 
suitable buildings for the diocese, such as a new cathedral, an 
episcopal residence and a more suitable building for the Seminary. 
Finally in 1847, he decided that one Religious Community was 
sufficient in such a poor diocese and that since the work of the 
Sisters of Our Lady of Mercy was more varied than that of the 
Ursulines who engaged in teaching only he asked the latter to 
withdraw from Charleston. The Bishop furthermore had decided 
to take their house as his episcopal residence. The Ursulines had 
been canonically established in the diocese and the dower money 
which the original group brought with them from Ireland had paid 
for the property. Besides, much of their own private income and 
a legacy of five thousand dollars from a member of the Blackrock 
Convent had been expended in making the place comfortable and 
attractive. Unfortunately for the Sisters Bishop England had 
neglected to have the house deeded to them with the result that they 
had no alternative but to obey when Bishop Reynolds asked them to 
vacate their convent. The latter made it plain that all diocesan 
property belonged to the Bishop to be administered as he judged 
best for the interests of religion. “They bowed to his decision, 
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but refused to accept what he offered them instead, and chose the 
alternative of seeking elsewhere a field for their labors.” Their 
departure was deeply regretted by the people of Charleston, and 
later when the Bishop realized how they had been unjustly deprived 
of what was their own property, it was reported that he greatly 
deplored his action.?° 

The Ursulines left the Diocese of Charleston for that of Cin- 
cinnati going first, however, to Covington, Kentucky, where they 
acquired the Montgomery Mansion in which they opened an 
academy. An entry in the Annals of the Brown County Ursulines 
states that the Ohio Superioress, Mother Julia Chatfield, and 
Sister St. Peter visited the Charleston Ursulines in Covington on 
July 31, 1847. The Community at this time numbered seven pro- 
fessed Sisters and two novices. They remained some months in 
Kentucky and then moved to Cincinnati where they established the 
Convent of the Assumption with Mother Mary Joseph Woulfe, who 
was but thirty-two years old, as first superior. An agreement was 
made with the Reverend Edward Purcell, brother of the Bishop of 
Cincinnati, that the sum of twenty thousand dollars was to be paid 
for the property which the Ursulines occupied, in such sums as were 
most convenient to them, and with a very low rate of interest. It 
was understood that when the amount was entirely paid they were 
to receive the deeds to the property. The Cincinnati Community 
included all those who had made their vows in Charleston besides 
two novices who accompanied them: Miss Mary Maloney, of 
Charleston, S. C., known later as Mother Mary Charles, and Miss 
Ellen Lynch, later Mother Baptista, also of South Carolina, whose 
brother afterwards became Bishop Reynold’s successor. However, 
in accordance with the constitutions of the Order, the professed 
who had come from Europe, returned to their Motherhouse at 
Blackrock.?°® The Catholic Telegraph of Cincinnati, of August 3, 
1848, contained an editorial in praise of the “Ursulines who have 
taken the house of Major Daniel Gano on Bank Street.” On 
October 19 it noted the reception of Mary Maloney and Ellen 
Lynch of South Carolina. 

From the very beginning in Cincinnati, the new foundation met 
with great success and the Ursulines were loved and respected. 
Their pupils included the daughters of the most prominent people of 
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Cincinnati and Louisville. For seven years they enjoyed continual 
peace and prosperity, but difficulties arose of such a nature as made 
recourse to the Archbishop impossible. What these difficulties were 
is not stated. They may have been financial, for during her seven 
years stay in Cincinnati, Mother Mary Joseph had paid seventeen 
thousand dollars in gold on the property, making an entry to this 
effect in a private account book, but never asking for a receipt of 
her payments. Besides, they were receiving no postulants and 
hence after much prayerful consideration, they informed the Arch- 
bishop of their desire to discontinue their labors in Cincinnati. 
Though much grieved at their decision, he consented to their wishes 
and suggested affiliation with the Ursulines of Brown County.??° 

About this time also they were in danger of being driven from 
their Convent on Bank Street because of the hostile demonstra- 
tions which greeted the arrival in Cincinnati of the Pope’s special 
envoy, Archbishop Cajetan Bedini. Members of the Know 
Nothing party, abetted by certain German infidel revolutionary 
exiles, had planned to attack the Archbishop and also the Cathedral 
where he was to officiate. The vigilance of the city authorities 
frustrated their plans but not without rioting and bloodshed. When 
the rioters were endangering not only Catholic property but also 
lives, Mother Mary Joseph received orders to have her household 
ready to depart at a moment’s notice. Each one made a small 
bundle of necessary apparel and stood ready to vacate the convent. 
Fortunately, the rioting was checked before the terrified nuns were 
compelled to seek refuge outside their cloister. ‘The memory of 
this thing remained indelibly impressed on Mother Joseph’s mind 
and she often remarked that it was a strange return for the unselfish 
devotion of a Lafayette, a Rochambeau, a Barry, and a 
Kosciusko.”’211 

As early as July 27, 1852, three members of the Cincinnati 
Community spent a week at St. Martin with the Brown County 
Ursulines to determine if the union of the two Communities, which 
Archbishop Purcell so much wished, could be effected. They were 
the first who attempted to travel in the religious garb, and, says 
the Brown County Annalist, “No accident happened to them.” 
Again on August 17, 1854, Mother Mary Joseph with her four 
choir nuns spent a week at Saint Martin for the same purpose. 
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Archbishop Purcell accompanied by Bishop John Baptist Lamy, of 
Santa Fe, visited the place to discuss the subject. The Cincinnati 
Ursulines returned to their convent promising to give their decision 
later. Finally it was settled that those who so desired should join 
the Brown County Community. 

On October 21, 1854, Mother De Sales Colman, Mother Ursula 
Dignan, Sister Catherine Pohlman, Sister Monica Coffey, Sister 
Teresa Lamb and Joannah Rowland, a postulant, became affiliated 
with the Brown County Ursulines. Mother Augustine England, 
Mother Baptista Lynch, and Sister Veronica O’Keefe went to the 
New Orleans Ursulines. In April, 1855, Mother Mary Joseph 
Woulfe, Mother Mary Charles Maloney and Sister Gertrude 
Agatha Klee, a lay Sister, all of whom had just returned from the 
Ursuline convent in Sligo, Ireland, where they had gone when the 
Bank Street Community disbanded, were joined by Mother 
Baptista Lynch and together they proceeded to Saint Martin. They 
all rendered great service to the Brown County Ursulines as ex- 
cellent teachers and edifying Religious until they were called to 
Springfield, Illinois, and to Columbia, South Carolina.?#1 

In 1857, the Right Reverend Henry D. Juncker, first Bishop of 
Alton, applied to the Brown County Ursulines for a group of 
Sisters for his diocese. Mother Mary Joseph Woulfe as Superior 
and Mother Mary De Sales Coleman, both of the former Charleston 
Community, together with one of the Brown County nuns, Sister 
Aloysia O’Connor, sister of Bishop Michael O’Connor of Pittsburgh, 
and three lay Sisters of the Bank Street Convent, left Saint Martin, 
August 18, 1857, for Springfield, Illinois, where they opened a 
convent. On October 21, Sister Aloysia O’Connor returned to 
Brown County and was replaced in Springfield, on November 5, 
by Mother Mary Charles Maloney who had been a novice in 
Charleston. The Springfield community was now composed ex- 
clusively of Mother Mary Joseph’s former subjects.?!% 

After the death of Bishop Reynolds, in 1855, the Reverend Dr. 
Patrick Neesen Lynch, brother of Sister Baptista, was appointed 
Administrator of the Diocese of Charleston, from whom it was said 
that the dying Bishop had exacted a promise that he would bring 
back the Ursulines to Charleston. No one knew better than Dr. 
Lynch of the great good these nuns had done in South Carolina. 
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Furthermore, he had always the highest esteem for Mother Mary 
Joseph Woulfe and had resolved that if it were ever in his power 
he would restore her Community to the diocese. He, therefore, 
induced Archbishop Purcell to promise him that the Charleston 
nuns would not be allowed to accept a call from any bishop within a 
period of two years, at the end of which time Dr. Lynch found 
himself Bishop of Charleston. He hastened at once to Ohio to 
prevent his nuns from undertaking any other mission, but was 
greatly disappointed to learn that just two hours before his arrival 
they had left for Springfield.2** Fortunately, however, not all of 
the Charleston Ursulines had gone to Illinois and hence he was able, i 
after his consecration, to secure some for Carolina. On August 23, 
1858, the new South Carolina Community left Brown County ac- 
companied by Bishop Lynch. His sister, Mother Mary Baptista, 
who had been a novice at Charleston, was appointed Superior. She 
had as choir Sisters, Sister Ursula Dignan, who had come from 
Ireland as a postulant with Bishop England and who had been 
professed in Charleston, and the niece of Charleston’s first Bishop, 
Sister Augustine England, who likewise had been professed in 
South Carolina. The latter had returned the previous year from 
New Orleans to Brown County where her name was changed to 
Sister Etienne. They were accompanied by three lay Sisters, 
Sisters Monica, Veronica and Loretta. Bishop Lynch opened for 
them a fine and commodious convent in Columbia, South Carolina. 
This was flourishing at the outbreak of the Civil war, but in the years 
that followed the Sisters suffered a great deal from privation and 
finally on February 17, 1865, had the misfortune of having their 
convent burned during the historic “March” of General Sherman. 
Both the Columbia and the Springfield foundations are permanent, 
however, the former now being affiliated with the Ursulines of 
Louisville, Kentucky, and the latter, a member of the Canonical 
Roman Union of Ursulines.?1® 
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IV 


LES DAMES DE LA RETRAITE (1831-1842)"° 


When Bishop England returned from Europe in 1833 after his 
unsuccessful attempt to secure the Blackrock Ursulines, he found 
in Charleston a “Young Ladies French and English Academy” 
which was being conducted by a group of women who called them- 
selves Dames de la Retraite. The Superior, Madame Hery du 
Jarday, a rather erratic woman whom Bishop England charac- 
terized as “touched in the head”, belonged to the Dames de la 
Retraite in the Diocese of Troyes, France. She received permis- 
sion from her superiors at Quimper to come to the United States 
to found a house, but as her project did not seem prudent, none of 
the Sisters accompanied her. She left the Community in 1831, 
and set out a few months later for New York, where she gave the 
religious habit to another French woman and admitted her to 
profession. Not receiving any encouragement from Bishop Dubois, 
of New York, they went to Philadelphia where “with flaming ad- 
vertisements” Madame Hery de Jarday began, about 1832, a French 
and English Academy in the Gothic Mansion on Chestnut Street. 
The school failed in less than six months, and she departed for 
Charleston leaving a debt of six hundred dollars for Bishop 
Kenrick, of Philadelphia, to pay.?!7 

At Charleston, Madame Hery and her companions were warmly 
welcomed by her countrymen. In addition to the woman to whom 
she had given the habit in New York, she had with her a novice 
whom she had received ; the latter’s mother and sister; an elderly 
lady-boarder; and a servant who was expected to become a lay 
Sister. The Academy which they opened was to take advantage of 
every opportunity to qualify the pupils for refined and polite so- 
ciety and was to be conducted on a plan “similar to that which 
inspired so much confidence in France”’.?!8 On the return of Bishop 
England in October, 1833, Madame Hery asked permission to 
establish a house in his diocese. The Bishop objected on the 
ground that the diocese was too poor to allow the establishment of 
a third convent, to which she replied that she had sufficient means 
but needed only the permission. Bishop England was so eager to 
have a select school for Catholic girls in Charleston that he allowed 
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her to continue her Academy but deferred giving her permission 
to establish a Community of Dames de la Retraite until Madame 
Hery should obtain letters from her superiors guaranteeing her 
rightful standing in the Community.?!® A month later, in his ad- 
dress to the Tenth Convention of South Carolina, November 17, 
1833, the Bishop made the following report: 


A number of ladies belonging to an exceedingly useful 
Religious institute in France, arrived in this city from another 
part of the United States; and opened a school, to afford an 
additional opportunity for good education. I have every rea- 
son to believe them well qualified for their task; but I am as 
yet unable to recognise them as a religious congregation, be- 
cause of the absence of some documents which have been mis- 
laid, but whose loss will, I am informed, be easily and speedily 
supplied. I expect much from their zeal, their information, and 
their peculiar acquaintance with the French language and 
manners.?”° 


Within a short time the members of the prospective Community 
began to disagree, which resulted in the departure of the servant, 
and the novice with her mother and sister. Madame Hery, how- 
ever, with the two who remained, continued her educational work 
which met with great approval from the French residents of 
Charleston. She informed the Bishop that she had invited from 
France an excellent Religious to be her “Assistante” and asked 
leave to have a chaplain come also at her own expense. Bishop 
England, hoping thus to conciliate the French, acquiesced. The 
chaplain never came. The Superior repeatedly begged the Bishop 
to allow her and her companions to wear the Religious habit, but 
this permission he would not grant until the “Assistante”’ should 
arrive from Europe.?*! 

Shortly afterwards Bishop England departed for Haiti, then 
went to Rome to make his report to the Holy See on the Haitian 
Mission and returned to Charleston, with the pioneer band of 
Ursulines on December 10, 1834. Upon his arrival, he was amazed 
to see Madame Hery and her “Assistante” going through the 
streets in the religious garb, a procedure which for the time and the 
place was considered most extraordinary. On examining the 
“Assistante’s” documents, Bishop England found that she had come 
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from a French Ursuline congregation and had permission to live in 
America observing her vows. She was, however, wearing the 
religious habit of the Dames de la Retraite and was to renew her 
vows as a member of that Community. The Bishop refused to 
recognize her or any of the other members, although he did allow 
them to continue their Community life and their educational work 
until he would get instructions from the Holy See. Though per- 
plexed over their status, he was eager to establish them if possible, 
and so when Madame Hery asked him shortly afterwards to admit 
as a postulant a young woman whom she had examined and ap- 
proved, he willingly consented, even saying the Mass himself.??? 
At the Eighth Georgia Convention, held at Augusta, May 10, 1835, 
he publicly expressed his desire for their success: 


There are other ladies in Charleston, some of whom have 
belonged to religious institutes in France, who are desirous of 
forming an establishment in that city, or at least in the diocess. 
I am exceedingly anxious for their success ; hitherto some little 
difficulties have prevented their perfect organization as a re- 
ligious Community. But I trust they will soon be fully re- 
moved. Amongst them are persons eminently qualified to 
fulfill the duties to which they are devoted; their school has 
been for a considerable time in operation, and they have given 
satisfaction to those who have entrusted their children to their 
care. It will be an additional blessing to the diocess should 
they succeed.??8 


Later in the same year, on November 5, he praised them at the 
Twelfth Convention of South Carolina: 


Though perplexed by many difficulties, the ladies of the 
Retreat have meritoriously exerted themselves to perfect their 
institute as a Religious Community. In their religious deport- 
ment, they are not only irreproachable, but emulous of obtain- 
ing perfection; in their schools they are not only capable, but 
zealous, industrious, and useful.?*4 


Meanwhile Madame Hery had secured a certificate from the 
Superior of the Ursuline house in France stating that the woman 
whom she called her “Assistante” was free to join her. The Bishop, 
however, had received no answer from the Holy See regarding 
the matter. Personally he was very much opposed to having 
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women of various Institutes in one house, yet he allowed Madame 
Hery to retain the Ursuline for the time being and to permit her 
to continue wearing the habit of the Dames de la Retraite. 

The Abolition excitement of 1835, which caused Bishop England 
so much trouble, was intensified not alone by his school for free 
Negroes but by the presence of one of the members of Madame 
Hery’s Community. The Bishop was called upon to state whether 
or not one of his nuns was a colored woman, for the law did not 
allow colored teachers. He was notified at the same time that the 
house in which the Religious lived would probably be torn down by 
the mob, thus furnishing a pretext for attacking the convents of the 
other two Religious Communities. To his amazement, the Bishop 
learned for the first time that this nun was known to be a mulatto. 
although she had foreign papers stating she was a white woman. 
The Bishop then sent for Madame Hery who first produced the 
required papers and then threatened to prosecute anyone who de- 
clared that the young woman was a mulatto. Later, however, she 
informed the Bishop that before receiving the person in question, 
she had notified him that there were rumors to the effect that the 
candidate was colored but that he had made no objection. The 
Bishop replied by declaring he could not allow the woman to remain 
in any Religious Community in his diocese. Madame Hery, how- 
ever, did not dismiss her.?*5 

At last the Bishop was beginning to realize that he was dealing 
with a woman who was not mentally well-balanced. She next 
wanted permission to secure one of the public halls in the city to 
give a series of lectures in French on literary topics and to have 
some Protestant gentlemen deliver them afterwards in English. 
The Bishop’s refusal she attributed to prejudice against her nation. 
She further worried him by asking permission to bring three French 
Ursulines, one a relative of her own, from New Orleans, where, she 
said, they were not satisfied, and to have them join her Community. 
In case this could not be granted, she suggested as an alternative 
that she and her companion could join the three and establish an 
Ursuline community of their own type in Charleston. Bishop 
England notified Bishop Anthony Blanc of New Orleans of his 
determination not to accept the Sisters and begged him to inform 
the Louisiana Ursulines. Nevertheless, in the early part of 
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February, 1836, the three Ursulines from New Orleans arrived 
in Charleston. A letter from Bishop Blanc to Bishop England 
stated they were to remain only a few days as they were on their 
way to a house of their own Order in France. Madame Hery gave 
them hospitality, convinced them that France would be too cold 
for them, and decided to obtain from their superiors permission for 
them to join her, or for herself to join their Order. In any case, they 
all decided to remain together and the Ursulines would not leave 
Charleston. Bishop England was deeply concerned about the whole 
affair, fearing a scandal or a schism among the French people 
of his diocese. At the same time he regretted a document which 
Madame Hery had induced him to sign while he was still unaware 
of her eccentric character and which testified to his high opinion of 
her and her companion and gave her permission to establish herself 
in the Diocese of Charleston or to leave it whenever she wished. 
At the time he had signed the document, she had led him to believe 
that she was going to the West Indies.27® On May 26, 1836, 
Madame Hery wrote to Cardinal de Cheverus, formerly Bishop of 
Boston but then Archbishop of Bordeaux, asking permission to 
enter his diocese, giving as her reason the persecution of Religious 
Orders of women which had then begun in the United States. 
Apparently no answer was received from the Cardinal.?7 

At what particular time the Dames de la Retraite left Charles- 
ton is not known. According to Sister Maria Alma it was in 1837, 
and this seems to be verified by the fact that the annual advertise- 
ment for their school did not appear in the 1838 Catholic 
Almanac.?*8 It is certain that Madame Hery was in the Diocese 
of Mobile from 1838 to 1842, first at St. Augustine and later at 
Pensacola.?*® Her advertisement for 1839 reads thus: 


Seminary for Young Ladies, at St. Augustine, East Florida, 
conducted by the ladies of the Retreat. Their pious and edify- 
ing conduct, their superior acquirements, and their success in 
discharging the duties of their avocation during several years 
in the city of Charleston, ensured to them a willing reception 
from the citizens of St. Augustine. It is hoped that the great 
worth of these ladies will be duly appreciated by the public.?%° 


In December of the same year, Madame Hery went to Charleston 
to conduct a Fair for the benefit of her Seminary.?*! Apparently, 
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in 1840, she left St. Augustine, for her advertisements for 1841 
and 1842 state that the Seminary for Young Ladies, conducted by 
the Ladies of the Retreat, was at Pensacola, West Florida. This 
was the last heard of the Dames de la Retraite in this country and 
of Madame Hery du Jarday.**? 








Vv 


THE NUNS OF THE VISITATION OF THE 
BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 


KasKASKIA (1833-1844) 


The straitened circumstances in which the Georgetown Visitan- 
dines, or as they were called in the early days, “The Pious Ladies,” 
found themselves, consequent upon the death of Sister Ignatia 
Sharpe, resulted in a sharp decline in their school from 1802 to 
1822. Only the common branches were taught; the tuition was 
consequently low and barely sufficed to provide the necessities of 
life; and the parents of the few pupils who attended were mostly 
relatives and friends of Archbishop Leonard Neale who were 
anxious to help him keep up the new Catholic establishment. In 
time the situation became so critical that there was question of dis- 
banding the Community. The Ursulines of Canada and of New 
Orleans had already agreed to receive the Visitandines when 
financial help came from an unexpected source. Moreover 
under the skillful guidance of Father Joseph P. de Cloriviere, who 
became chaplain in January, 1818, the standards of the school were 
raised, the old dilapidated building was replaced by a new Academy 
in 1823, and many pupils were attracted to the improved institu- 
tion. By 1832 at which time the Right Reverend Joseph Rosati, 
C. M., Bishop of St. Louis, applied to the Most Reverend Samuel 
Eccleston, S. S., Archbishop of Baltimore, for a community of 
Visitandines from Georgetown, the school was offering an extensive 
range of courses and had made an unexcelled reputation. There 
were one hundred pupils in the Academy, one hundred fifty in the 
poor school, and fifty-seven members in the Community.?4 

Kaskaskia, the old French settlement in Southern Illinois, to 
which Bishop Rosati had invited the Visitandines, was once the 
pride of the Mississippi valley but at this time its glory had de- 
parted. “Politically, commercially, and ecclesiastically it was but 
a shadow of its former self. War, earthquakes and floods had 
done their worst in this once so flourishing region; yet there were 
remnants of its ancient greatness: the old French Catholic families, 
and a number of American converts.”?°° Bishop Rosati had great 
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hopes for the progress of religion in Kaskaskia through the estab- 
lishment of such a school as the Visitandines were conducting in 
Georgetown. His request for nuns was favorably received and 
on April 17, 1833, the chosen band left the motherhouse with 
Mother Mary Agnes Brent, niece of Archbishop Neale, as Superior, 
and Sister Mary Genevieve King, as Assistant Superior and Mis- 
tress of Novices. They were accompanied by Sister Mary Helen 
Flannigan, directress of the school, Sister Mary Isabella King, 
Sister Mary Gonzaga Jones, Sister Ambrose Cooper, Sister Mary 
Josephine Barber, a postulant, and Sister Catherine Rose Murray, 
a lay Sister.7° Mr. Richard Queen, a brother-in-law of Sister 
Genevieve, was also in the party. They journeyed by train from 
Baltimore to Frederick, crossed the Allegheny mountains by stage 
coach, and went down the Ohio and up the Mississippi by steam- 
boat. For some unknown reason, they were landed on the Missouri 
side of the river. Mr. Queen crossed over to Kaskaskia and re- 
turned to report that no preparations had been made for their 
coming. Discouraged at this news, some of the Sisters wished to 
return to Georgetown but were overruled by Mother Mary Agnes 
and Sister Gonzaga. They, therefore, crossed the Mississippi and 
on Mary 3, 1833, the Visitandines, the first Religious women to 
attempt a foundation in Illinois, reached Kaskaskia. On landing, 
they were met by the pastor, the Reverend M. Condamine, and 
were conducted to the spacious home of one of Kaskaskia’s dis- 
tinguished citizens, Mr. William Morrison. The following Satur- 
day the nuns held a reception at which they were welcomed by the 
townspeople who were much impressed by their refinement, their 
culture and their religious deportment. 

Colonel Pierre Menard, another prominent citizen, gave them a 
building, rent-free. It was a store which they transformed into 
a convent after removing shelves and counters. Donations of all 
kinds poured in, for the Sisters understanding that everything 
necessary would be provided for them, had come totally un- 
supplied. One room was made into a chapel where Father Con- 
damine on Sundays said two Masses, one for the Sisters and the 
other for the parishioners. Naturally, this house proved too small 
for an Academy and convent, and so the old Kaskaskia Hotel which 
was vacant and in a dilapidated condition was offered rent free to 
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the Sisters. They accepted the building and fitted it up as an 
Academy and a dwelling, and in a short time opened their school. 
Were it not for the efforts of Mr. Morrison and Colonel Menard 
they would not have been able to continue. The former sent his 
four daughters and the latter, his granddaughters and nieces to 
them for instruction. Since all these girls took most of the 
“Extras”, the financial problems of the nuns were not too burden- 
some. Mr. Menard, moreover, induced friends from St. Louis and 
the surrounding country to patronize the new Academy.?** 

On June 29, 1833, the Catholic Telegraph of Cincinnati contained 
the following account of the Kaskaskia Academy : 


This newly established Institution is already in prosperous 
progress, accommodating several boarders, with that flattering 
prospect of having the number shortly increased. The good 
people of Kaskaskia seem to be fully aware of the utility of this 
valuable Seminary in their village, and have, not only extended 
their patronage, in order to encourage its permanent pros- 
perity ; but have with commendable liberality given the Ladies 
a spacious house, rent free, for two years. Catholics are not 
the only admirers of that order which so universally reigns in 
the Academies of our several religious societies of Females; 
but Protestants of information are in general the warmest 
friends and advocates, of the same; and acknowledge that the 
voluntary obligation growing out of the religious vows of the 
Ladies of the “Order of the Visitation,” as well as others, 
renders them more efficient in the discharge of their duties, as 
instructors they being entirely free from the thousand per- 
plexing cares incident to a worldly life.?%* 


By the end of July, the school numbered thirty pupils and gave 
every hope of succeeding. Moreover, Bishop Rosati was able within 
a few months to testify to the great good the nuns were doing in his 
diocese and to express his gratitude for their assistance.?*® 

In the summer of 1835 the Bishop visited Kaskaskia, at which 
time Mother Mary Agnes consulted him in regard to the con- 
struction of a permanent building. Land was finally secured, 
Colonel Menard advancing the money, but neither workmen nor 
materials were to be found in Kaskaskia. The nuns appealed to 
Mr. Wheeler, son of the Georgetown Convent architect, who lived 
in Baltimore. We went West to take charge of the building. With 
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the help of Colonel Menard, he started a brick yard but this proved 
unsuccessful as no one but the nuns needed bricks and the workmen 
could not be depended upon. Furthermore, business in general was 
poor in Kaskaskia and hence the progress of the new Academy was 
continually halted. In May, 1836, at the expiration of Mother 
Mary Agnes’ term as Superior, very little more than the founda- 
tion had been laid, with the result that Mr. Wheeler now proposed 
a frame house which he promised to have ready by autumn. 

Besides the slow progress of the building, certain other difficul- 
ties arose which caused dissatisfaction in the Community. As soon 
as Archbishop Eccleston of Baltimore became aware of the situa- 
tion, he wrote on May 27, 1836, to Bishop Rosati to inform him 
of the discontent telling him of the request he had received from 
Sisters Genevieve and Ambrosia to be permitted to return to the 
Georgetown convent. Although these Sisters had given no reason 
for their disquietude, they insisted upon their return to George- 
town. The Archbishop would not consent to this but advised them 
rather to lay their troubles before Bishop Rosati and to seek peace 
in blind obedience to their superiors.?*° 

“During 1837”, says Rothensteiner, “Sister Genevieve’s name is 
no longer in the list of the Visitandines at Kaskaskia. . . . Sister 
Ambrosia persevered until her death, which occurred October 2, 
1837, just one month after the Community had taken possession of 
their new house.”*4! One would infer from this statement that 
Sister Genevieve had abandoned her vocation. Such was not the 
case. As a member of the St. Louis Visitation Community, which 
originally comprised the Kaskaskia nuns, she was sent to Dubuque, 
Iowa, where on October 26, 1870, at the age of seventy-one, she was 
installed as first Superior of the new establishment.742 The 
Georgetown annals have a record of her tender devoted service to 
the sick after she was sent “far West” to Kaskaskia. She “was for 
twenty-two years Infirmarian in the convent, and for thirteen, 
Infirmarian in both convent and Academy.”?*% 

Sister Ambrosia’s death was not the only one which occurred 
shortly after the opening of the new house. Harriet Pennington, a 
postulant, died on September 4, and Sister Mary Gonzaga, a choir 
nun, on December 3, 1837.244 The Community, however, had been 
augmented some time before by new members, one of whom was 
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Sister Mary Austin Barber, wife of the Reverend Virgil Barber, 
S.J., and mother of Sister Mary Josephine.?*° 

The Sisters had been worrying over an ever increasing debt and 
the insufficient number of teachers for the Academy and orphan’s 
home. According to Bishop de Goesbriand, only one postulant 
had entered in the three years and she was an infirm member of the 
Sisters of Charity.24* Bishop Rosati who had heavy financial 
burdens of his own, treated those of the Sisters rather lightly, but 
the need of more teachers to carry on the work aroused him to 
action. To procure these, he sent to Georgetown his Vicar General, 
the Reverend Philip Borgna, whose zeal elicited the following com- 
mendation from Archbishop Eccleston in a letter to Bishop Rosati: 
“You could not, in the United States, have selected a more able and 
pertinacious suppliant. This gentleman has now the esteem and 
regard of all who have had the pleasure of making his acquaintance. 
Even the good nuns whom he has plagued out of their lives, find 
only one fault with him, his perseverance in suing for subjects for 
Kaskaskia.”*4* Father Borgna was determined to secure Sister 
Mary Austin Barber, who was especially skillful in preparing and 
training accomplished teachers.24* He succeeded better than the 
Archbishop expected and “afraid of losing his prize” he hastened 
off with her to Baltimore, left her at a convent and returned to 
Georgetown for other Visitandines but was unsuccessful. He 
brought Sister Mary Austin to Emmitsburg, where she remained 
for a few days, after which she started for Kaskaskia arriving 
there on September 24, 1836.24 At Emmitsburg also he must have 
used his persuasive powers in behalf of Kaskaskia, for a letter of 
Bishop John Baptist Purcell of Cincinnati, to Bishop Simon 
Gabriel Bruté, of Vincennes, dated January 28, 1837, contains a 
surprising bit of news from St. Joseph’s Valley, Emmitsburg. 
Three Sisters, Samuel Ann, Beatrice, and Mary, with the consent 
of the Superior, Father John Hickey, were departing to enter 
the Visitation Cloister at Kaskaskia, Illinois.75° 

In 1837, the school was flourishing under the guidance of Sister 
Mary Austin and affairs at the convent were improving, but not 
sufficiently so as to counteract the prevailing discouragement. 
There were fifty-seven boarders, twelve day pupils and eleven 
orphans. Good work was being done, but the Sisters’ means were 
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not in proportion to the demands being made upon them. Early 
in the year, 1838, Sister Mary Austin, writing to the Georgetown 
convent painted a most gloomy picture of their financial situation: 
“Immense debts and no means or prospect of paying them! Every- 
thing depending on Colonel Menard; their property is at his mercy, 
and should he die without relieving them, which he has never 
promised to do, they would find themselves in difficulties in- 
extricable, etc., etc.”*°! Sister Helen Flannigan, in a letter to 
Archbishop Eccleston, was equally doleful in regard to the lack of 
subjects. She stated that after the Sisters had held a council and 
had consulted the Reverend Benedict Roux, their director, they had 
come to the conclusion that if the Georgetown Convent could not 
send them other Sisters to help in their Academy, they would be 
obliged to make over their little property to Colonel Menard and 
return to the house of their profession. At this time, Georgetown 
was unable to send additional Sisters, for postulants were few and 
a new foundation in Baltimore had taken eleven of its members. 
The future seemed unpromising, but Bishop Rosati never lost 
courage. Fortunately, in the early part of 1839, the Georgetown 
Convent, after receiving a large number of good subjects, was 
able to send to the Kaskaskia establishment the needed assistance. 
Under Mother Seraphine Wickham, who became Superior the 
same year, “the Academy rose to a high degree of efficiency, a 
circumstance that seemed to promise fulfillment of Father Roux’s 
prediction in 1838: that the ‘Convent and Academy of the Visita- 
tion, would by its celebrity, immortalize Kaskaskia’.’’*5? 

In making his prophecy, Father Roux had overlooked the 
mighty “Father of Waters”. Kaskaskia, which in 1843 had be- 
come a part of the new diocese of Chicago, was destined to be sub- 
merged the following year by one of the greatest floods which had 
visited the Mississippi Valley. Two weeks before the waters began 
to rise, Mother Agnes Brent, with several Sisters, had gone to St. 
Louis to open an Academy. This was done at the invitation of 
Bishop Rosati’s successor, the Right Reverend Peter Richard 
Kenrick, who was desirous that the Visitation nuns should remain 
in his diocese. They arrived on April 21, 1844, and towards the 
end of May, opened their Academy near Sixth and Pine Streets. 
In the meantime, the Kaskaskia and Mississippi rivers were flood- 
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ing the peninsula upon which the town of Kaskaskia was built, and 
as the surface of the plain lay on a stratum of quicksand, it was 
feared that the entire town would be carried away by the water. 
When the convent gave signs of an impending collapse, Amadei 
Menard conveyed a number of Sisters in a flat boat to his own 
dwelling on higher land, while those who remained carried all 
their belongings to the second floor of the convent and then they, 
too, departed. In Mr. Menard’s house the children and Sisters 
awaited developments. 

At this time Bishop Kenrick was on his way to Kaskaskia in the 
company of Chicago’s new Bishop, William Quarter. With them 
also were Fathers John Timon and Jacques Maurice De Saint 
Palais, the future Bishops of Buffalo and Vincennes, respectively. 
They received their first intimation of the disaster when they drew 
near the town of which nothing could be seen but the roofs of the 
houses above the raging waters. Father Ambrose Heim, the 
Visitandine chaplain, had already gone in quest of a boat but could 
find no captain willing to venture into the Kaskaskia River. Father 
Timon, however, was more successful. On June 26, 1844, the 
steamer he had engaged made its perilous trip to the Menard 
Mansion. With bishops, priests, Sisters and children on board, it 
carefully nosed its way between housetops and treetops to the 
deserted convent. Taking on board all the furniture that could be 
moved, the party started for St. Louis, which city they reached the 
next morning. The convent on Sixth Street was too small for all 
the nuns, and so one of St. Louis’ charitable Catholics, Mrs. 
Thomas Biddle, a Mullanphy, offered the newcomers her own 
house for a school and convent. Sister Mary Isabella became 
Superior of the new establishment. Two years later the two Com- 
munities of Visitandines were reunited under Mother Mary Agnes 
Brent, the first Superior of Kaskaskia.?5% 


PHILADELPHIA (1848-1852) 


Concerning the Philadelphia Visitandine Convent very little is 
certain. At the invitation of Right Reverend Francis Patrick 
Kenrick, then Bishop of Philadelphia, the Georgetown Convent 
on February 15, 1848, sent ten of its members to the “City of 
Brotherly Love” where their foundress Alice Lalor and her com- 
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panions had received their initiation into the Religious life. The 
foundation group consisted of Mother Mary Angela Harrison, 
as Superior; Sister Agnes Clarke, as assistant; Sisters Mary 
Thomas Scott, Mary Baptista Linton, Mary Olympia Fulton, Mary 
Filomena Cavanaugh, Mary Blandina Brown, Mary De Sales 
Brown, choir Sisters; and Sisters Mary Veronica Tobin and Mary 
Patrick Carlin, out Sisters. The last named was a postulant.?°4 
They reached Philadelphia the next day and were welcomed 
by the Vicar General, the Reverend Francis Xavier Gartland, 
who had already placed the Blessed Sacrament in their new home. 
This house, situated on the southwest corner of Eleventh and 
Spruce Streets, was rented from the Hon. Henry Gilpin, and in it 
they began their Academy which soon had forty-three pupils.?5° 
In August of that year they were joined by Sisters Mary Michaella 
Pearce and Mary Gabriella McCool, and on September 1, by 
Sister Mary Lucina Patton. The following year Sister Baptista 
Linton was recalled to Georgetown. 

The Catholic Almanac of 1849 carried the advertisement for the 
“Young Ladies Academy of the Visitation,’ noting the fact that 
the system of education and the regulations were the same as those 
at the well-known Academy of Georgetown.*5* The Institute was 
incorporated by the State of Pennsylvania, March, 1850, when it 
was removed to “Stiles’ Old House” on the southwest corner of 
Broad and Poplar Streets.*°* 

In 1852, the Reverend James Curley, S.J., spiritual director of 
the Sisters, and Mother Mary Augustine Cleary, Superior of 
Georgetown, deemed it advisable to close the Philadelphia convent. 
The Sisters were recalled, fifteen going to the Georgetown convent 
and three to Mount de Sales, Washington.*5§ Bishop Neumann, 
successor to Bishop Kenrick in Philadelphia, who was keenly 
interested in the Religious Communities and their educational and 
charitable work, deeply regretted the closing of the Academy and 
the withdrawal of the Visitandines from the diocese.*°® Writing to 
Archbishop Kenrick, of Baltimore, on November 16, 1852, he 
said : 


I have received several appeals of the more influential 
Catholics of Phila., particularly from the former scholars of the 
Visitation Sisters, to invite them back to open a High School 
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in a central part of the city. I had proposed it several times 
to the Superior before they left and had offered every necessary 
aid to carry it out, but she found it altogether impracticable.?® 


The reason for their departure is nowhere stated, but whatever 
may have been the cause it is certain that the closing of the 
Visitandine school was a decided loss to the Diocese of Philadelphia. 





VI 


SISTERS OF SAINT JOSEPH™ 
CaHoKIA (1836-1844; 1848-1856) 


The Visitandines of Kaskaskia were not the only Community 
lost to the new Diocese of Chicago by the Mississipi flood of 1844. 
Cahokia, another old French settlement on the river, was also 
submerged, in consequence of which it, too, lost its pioneer nuns, 
the Sisters of Saint Joseph. In the case of both Communities, 
Bishop Quarter’s loss became the gain of Bishop Kenrick. 

When the Right Reverend J. Rosati, C. M., took up his duties 
as first bishop of St. Louis, he felt the need of money and workers. 
To secure both, he appealed to the Reverend Claude Cholleton, 
Vicar General of Lyons and an active member of the Society of 
the Propagation of the Faith, to serve as his representative with 
the Society. The Reverend John Mary Odin, C. M., who later 
became first Bishop of Galveston, likewise wrote to the Bishop’s 
“foreign Vicar General”, asking him to interest young French girls 
in the “salvation of poor American souls.” Father Cholleton was 
at the same time spiritual director of the Sisters of Saint Joseph, 
but it was not until 1834 when Father Odin was in Lyons that he 
suggested to Mother Saint John Fontbonne, Superior General of the 
Lyons Community, the advisability of sending some of her Sisters 
to the missions of Missouri. Back of this project was Madame de 
la Rochejaquelin, daughter of the Duchess de Duras of Usse and 
widow of the Prince of Talmont, who was a devoted friend of 
Mother St. John and her Congregation. She was also a generous 
contributor to the foreign missions and was especially interested 
in the conversion of the Indians. She wrote to Bishop Rosati, 
offering to defray the expenses of establishing a Community of 
Sisters of Saint Joseph for missionary work in the Diocese of St. 
Louis. The Bishop gladly accepted the offer, asking Mother St. 
John to send among the pioneers some of whom would be able to 
teach deaf-mutes. 

From the volunteers for the new mission, eight were selected: 
Sisters Febronie and Delphine Fontbonne, nieces of the Superior 
General; Sisters Marguerte Felicité Bouté, Febronie Chapellon, 
Saint Protais Deboille, and Philomene Vialine, the last two named 
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being novices. Sister Celestine Pommerel and Julie Fournier, a 
postulant, were to follow later when they would have completed 
their course in the sign-language. Archbishop Gaston de Pins, 
of Lyons recommended the Sisters to Bishop Rosati, saying: 
“They will be excellent catechists, good infirmarians for the sick, 
perfect sacristans, and zealous instructors ; and their services cannot 
but promote powerfully the work of God in your diocese.”*®* The 
six Sisters accompanied by the Reverend James Fontbonne, brother 
of Sisters Febronie and Delphine, who had also volunteered for the 
American mission, left Lyons for Havre January 4, 1836. They 
sailed January 17 on the Heidelberg bound for New Orleans, which 
city they reached March 5, after encountering a storm which nearly 
proved disastrous.?® 

The ever-hospitable Ursulines “lovingly received” the new- 
comers. On the day after their arrival, the Sisters were honored 
with a visit from Bishop Rosati who told them about their future 
home in the town of Cahokia and of another one ready for them 
in the town of Carondelet. Two weeks later, accompanied by 
Bishop Rosati and Father John Timon, they started for St. Louis. 
To prevent their being insulted, the Ursulines advised them to 
disguise their Religious habit by donning the cap and the heavy 
veil worn by widows of that time, for hostility towards Religious 
was still intense in various parts of the country. They reached 
St. Louis on March 25, and were hospitably received by the Sisters 
of Charity of Emmitsburg with whom they remained until after 
Easter.?® 

Though Carondelet became the first permanent house of the 
Sisters of Saint Joseph, their first mission in America was at 
Cahokia. Bishop Rosati selected as teachers for this mission, 
Sisters Febronie Fontbonne, Febronie Chapellon, and Saint Protais. 
The remaining three, Sisters Felicité, Delphine and Philomene were 
to remain in St. Louis until their house in Carondelet was ready.?® 

On April 7, the three Sisters, accompanied by Bishop Rosati 
and Father Fontbonne, crossed the Mississippi to Cahokia on the 
Illinois shore. There they were met by the pastor, Father Dout- 
reluingue, and a large number of people, and “were welcomed as 
angels from heaven”. Their convent, located on a four-acre tract 
of land opposite the church, consisted of two buildings: the one, a 
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single-room log house, served for kitchen and dining room, and 
the other, built on the style of the New Orleans plantation house, 
supplied the classrooms and apartments for the Sisters. In honor 
of their patron, the nuns called their convent and school, Saint 
Joseph’s Institute, but the villagers styled it “The Abbey’’.?® 

A few days after the arrival of the Sisters, the school opened 
with an enrollment of thirty day-pupils to which were soon added 
five boarders. As the population was mainly Canadian, instruc- 
tion was given in French. The school prospered, but the vitality 
of the Religious was being slowly undermined by the unhealthy 
character of the location which was subject to annual inundations 
from the Mississippi. In June, Father Matthew Condamine suc- 
ceeded Father Doutreluinge as pastor of Cahokia, but within two 
months he succumbed to a malignant fever. His death was a 
severe trial to the Sisters for they had great hopes for the future 
of the Abbey school under his guidance. They, themselves, were 
too ill to attend even his funeral Mass and Sister Saint Protais 
was so slow in recovering that Bishop Rosati ordered her back to 
St. Louis. She was replaced at Cahokia by Sister Philomene. The 
following year, under the direction of a new pastor, the Reverend 
John Francis Regis Loisel, the school was enlarged and in August, 
1839, it received an additional teacher in Sister Delphine Fontbonne 
whose term as Superior of Carondelet had just expired. Before 
coming to Cahokia, she had spent some time studying English with 
the Visitandines at Kaskaskia as a preparation for work among the 
gradually increasing American population in St. Louis. An at- 
tractive chapel had been added to the convent buildings in 1838, 
the funds coming from Madame de la Rochejaquelin who had sent 
three thousand francs for the missions of Cahokia and Carondelet. 
Bishop Rosati blessed the new edifice on August 17, and on the 
same day received the vows of Sister Saint Protais who had re- 
turned to Cahokia.?®* 

The Abbey with its three buildings was now an important center 
from which there radiated in all directions a beneficent influence. 
Young and old turned with affection and confidence to the Sisters 
who not only instructed the children but went into the homes where 
there was sickness or distress to bring comfort and consolation. 
The school was flourishing and there was every prospect of a bright 
future when the Sisters of Saint Joseph, like the Visitandines, were 
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forced to leave their school and convent. In the first week of 
June, 1844, Cahokia was under water. The Sisters took refuge 
in the second story of their convent, where they watched the little 
Cahokian church and their own small chapel disappear in the 
torrents. In momentary fear of drowning, they waited, praying 
for relief. The Mayor of St. Louis, Bernard Pratte, had called 
for volunteers among the river captains and boat after boat 
crossed to the Illinois sufferers. Mother Celestine Pommerel and 
Father Fontbonne, fearful for the safety of the Sisters, embarked on 
one of these boats, rescued the nuns through a second story window 
of the convent, and brought them to Carondelet. All had suffered 
much from exposure, especially Mother Febronie, whose health 
was completely undermined, leaving her with a lingering disease. 
After four months of intense but patient suffering, she left St. 
Louis, on the advice of her physicians, to return to France ac- 
companied by Sister Febronie Chapellon.?® 

In the spring of 1848, Mother Celestine reopened the mission 
at Cahokia. The waters had gradually subsided but they had left 
the place damp and unhealthy with stagnant disease-breeding pools 
everywhere. Father Loisel had returned not long after the flood 
but was forced to leave in a short time because of illness. His 
death on May 10, 1845, left Cahokia for two years without a 
resident pastor. In the meantime, the rectory had been converted 
into a girls’ school taught by seculars. The resulting dissatisfac- 
tion caused the Cahokians to beg Mother Celestine for the return 
of the Sisters of Saint Joseph. She accordingly sent Sisters 

hilomene Vilaine, Ambrose Hanson and Francis Joseph Ivory 
to reopen “The Abbey”. After three weeks spent in preparing 
their dilapidated convent the Sisters re-opened their school on 
April 1 with an enrollment of fifty girls. But in August illness 
necessitated Sister Francis Joseph’s return to Carondelet.?® 
Cahokia still remained damp and unhealthy and although improve- 
ments made along the river bank lessened the overflow they did 
not entirely check the annual inundation. In 1851 another 
disastrous flood occurred and again the Sisters had to be rescued 
from the upper story of the convent by boats and to take refuge 
in Carondelet. The following year some of the Sisters returned to 
Cahokia, but in 1856 Mother Celestine withdrew them 
permanently.?7° 








VII 


SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME DE NAMUR”™ 
Orecon (1844-1853) 


To the initiative of the great “Apostle of the Rocky Mountains,” 
the Reverend Peter De Smet, S.J., is due the coming of the Sisters 
of Notre Dame de Namur to Oregon in 1844. At three different 
times during the preceding decade the Nez Percés and the Flathead 
Indians had sent delegations to St. Louis to beg for priests to 
instruct their people. In 1839, Bishop Rosati, of St. Louis, wrote 
in their behalf to the General of the Society of Jesus. The result 
was that Father De Smet, the greatest Indian missionary of the 
period, set out with the Caravan of the Fur Company on April 
5, 1840, to visit the tribes to learn their needs, and finally to re- 
turn to St. Louis to secure assistance. He spent the remainder of 
this winter collecting funds, and in the spring of 1841 went back 
to the Indians with five Jesuits, two priests and three lay 
Brothers.?72 

In the meantime, Bishop Joseph Signay of Quebec was also 
providing for the spiritual needs of Oregon. In 1838, he had 
sent thither the Reverend Francis Norbert Blanchet and the 
Reverend Modeste Demers, two Canadian missionaries, appoint- 
ing Father Blanchet, his Vicar General. With this change of 
jurisdiction, the Oregon mission ceased to form a part of the 
Diocese of St. Louis. When Father Blanchet heard of the arrival 
of the Jesuits, he wrote on September 28, 1841, to Father De Smet 
stating that Willamette was the place where religious foundations 
should be made and that a college, a convent and schools were an 
absolute necessity.?"* 

To secure teachers for the girls, Father De Smet had recourse, 
in 1842, to the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur at Cincinnati. 
He wanted four members from the Community. All were fired 
with enthusiasm for the Indian missions but it was felt that at 
this time no one could be spared for the work in Oregon. Father 
De Smet then decided to go to Europe both for priests and Sisters. 
Meanwhile, Sister Louis de Gonzague, the Superior of the Sisters 
at Cincinnati, wrote to the motherhouse at Namur telling of the 
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missionary’s visit and adding, “We are very anxious that this good 
Father should go to Namur to speak to you himself in favor of the 
poor savages and of us.”2"* The Superior General willingly 
granted the request of Father De Smet when he applied at Namur, 
on November 10, 1843. She decided, however, to send Sisters 
direct from Namur to Oregon rather than from Cincinnati much 
to the disappointment of the latter Community.?” 

Knowing that it would be impracticable to bring the Sisters across 
the Rocky Mountains, Father De Smet decided to go by sea all 
the way, around Cape Horn and then northward on the Pacific. 
The nuns who were to accompany him and his four companions left 
Namur in December, 1843, to start out on what turned out to be a 
seven months journey full of perils. The Community consisted 
of Sister Loyola, superior; Sister Marie Cornelie, assistant; with 
Sisters Mary Catherine, Mary Aloysia, Norbertine, Mary Albine 
and Reine, but because of a threatened mental collapse, the latter 
was obliged to return to the motherhouse when their boat reached 
Ostend.27® The Papal Nuncio to Belgium, Archbishop Joachim 
Vincent Pecci, afterwards Pope Leo XIII, visited the missionaries 
at Brussels to give them his blessing.2** Finally, on December 12, 
the five priests and seven Sisters left Antwerp on the Indefatigable. 
Their troubles began almost immediately. Adverse winds, dense 
fogs, and great calms delayed the vessel thirty days in the Scheldt, 
off Vlissingen they struck a sand bar, while in mid-ocean they 
encountered violent storms and in the South Seas, they were in 
danger from icebergs. At Valparaiso, they experienced an earth- 
quake. A hurricane, the second they had encountered enroute, 
nearly drove the ship on the rocky shore of Patagonia, and near 
Oregon, contrary winds for more than a week drove their vessel 
seaward. Even their entrance into the Columbia River was 
perilous: they took the uncharted southern channel which never 
before had been attempted because of the shoals. Their safe 
entrance seemed almost miraculous. Several times during the 
voyage when death seemed inevitable, these simple nuns serenely 
waited and prayed with unlimited confidence. But it was not from 
the elements alone that they suffered: they were pursued and 
nearly captured by pirates; there were daily hardships from in- 
sufficient food much of which had decomposed ; and worse still was 
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the daily and nightly companionship of rats.2** Sargent in his 
Our Land and Our Lady, says ‘““There were so many rats that they 
had that rat-arrogance of running over people, even people awake. 
At Valparaiso a rat census and a rat-massacre was made. Fourteen 
hundred rats !’’279 

It was on July 31, the feast of Saint Ignatius of Loyola, that the 
Indefatigable came to anchor in the Columbia River. At Fort 
Astoria the Sisters were entertained by Captain Burnet. Mean- 
while Father De Smet went to Vancouver to meet the new 
Vicar Apostolic of Oregon Territory, Bishop-elect Francis Norbert 
Blanchet, to make arrangements with him for lodgings for the 
Religious. The travellers arrived in Vancouver on August 5 
and were welcomed by the Commander, Dr. John McLoughlin, 
“The Founder of Oregon’. Eight days later the Bishop-elect 
arrived to conduct the Sisters to their mission. After Mass 
in the open on the feast of the Assumption, they sailed up the 
Willamette river in a large boat provided by the Commander. The 
last five miles of the journey were made in a wagon, constructed of 
two beams with a few uprights attached, to serve as supports for 
the passengers as they jolted over the rough roads. Only one on 
this trip was not obliged to stand and that was a corpse taken on at 
Oregon City. After several hours the Sisters came to the “Col- 
lege”, at St. Paul, a large dirty shack which had been vacated by its 
former occupants, thirty half-breed boys. The deserted classrooms 
were used as a dormitory, and as a result Sisters Mary Aloysia and 
Norbertine contracted malaria.*®° Nevertheless the Sisters cleaned 
and decorated the church and after Mass the congregation accom- 
panied them to their new convent, on the Willamette. 

At once Sister Loyola and her companions began the work of 
teaching and preparing the women and children for the reception 
of the Sacraments. So eager were both the Indians and the 
Canadians for instruction that many walked long distances, bring- 
ing their provisions with them and sleeping at night in the forest. 
Classes were held in the open air, the Sisters sitting on the trunk 
of a fallen tree. But ruder toil claimed much of their time and 
energy. Their house had neither doors nor windows but only 
“open spaces ready for such luxuries.”*8! Carpenters were rare 
and their prices high with the result that the Sisters tried their skill 
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with saw and plane and became sashmakers and house painters. 
Their recreation time was given over to another task, that of 
learning the dialect used by the children, the Tchinouch.**? 

In accordance with the desires of Bishop-elect Blanchet they 
began, on December 2, to receive boarders. Eleven enrolled the 
first day, three of whom were orphans. Tuition was payable in 
produce, the “Prospectus” giving the following “fees for three 
months” : 


100 Ibs. flour or lard or 1 bag salt 
36 Ibs. beef. 3 doz. eggs 
3 bags peas 4 Ibs. candles 
4 Ibs. tallow 1 Ib. tea 
1 bag potatoes 4 Ibs. rice? 


With these supplies and with proceeds from the sale of needle- 
work done by the Indian pupils, the Sisters were able to support 
a number of children abandoned in the surrounding forests. The 
school grew in numbers and by the following September there were 
forty-three boarders and five had to be refused for lack of accom- 
modation. 

Trials and hardships of all kinds were the daily portion of these 
Sisters of Notre Dame. Roads had to be made, gardens and 
orchards had to be planted and ditches dug, all of which the nuns 
did themselves while their pupils “assisted rather as spectators 
than as helpers.” Worse still, they were obliged to care for their 
Indian charges many of whom suffered not only from frozen feet 
but from vermin and various repulsive skin diseases. Mountain 
lions, wolves and panthers stole their chickens. Then there was 
the loneliness of complete separation from the loved ones left be- 
hind, for it was two years before mail reached them from Belgium. 
Yet never a hint of their difficulties did they send to the mother- 
house but with the same beautiful spirit of resignation and trust in 
God that characterized them on their voyage they carried on 
silently and heroically.?*4 

After his consecration at Montreal in 1845, Bishop Blanchet 
went to Rome which city he reached in 1846. He also visited 
Namur for a second colony of Sisters of Notre Dame for his 
‘missions, obtaining seven, all of whom were volunteers: Sisters 
Lawrence, Mary Bernard, Renilde, Odelie, Aldegonde, Francesca 
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and Mary Alphonsus. On February 22, 1847, they sailed from 
Brest on The Morning Star with a group of Jesuits. They 
followed the same route as their pioneer Sisters, but they did not 
experience the same hardships. Only once were they in danger 
of sinking in a tempestuous sea. At Oregon City, Dr. McLoughlin 
offered them a lot for an establishment in that town, but they con- 
tinued on their journey, bringing not only the joy of their com- 
panionship to their Sisters awaiting them, but also much needed 
and valuable supplies. These supplies were stored in the laundry. 
A new boiler had been recently installed and contrary to the orders 
of the Sisters, the mason built it on the board floor. During the 
night the floor ignited and everything was destroyed. It was only 
with the greatest difficulty that the rest of the house was saved. 
This loss contributed to the downfall of the mission and its later 
abandonment.?85 

In 1848, six nuns with Sister Loyola as Superior opened a school 
at Oregon City. While waiting for the completion of their convent 
they occupied the “episcopal palace” consisting of four rooms which 
served as living quarters and classrooms. It was not long before 
death claimed one of their numbers, Sister Renilde. This put an 
extra burden on the already over-burdened Religious for here, as 
in Willamette, they were helping in the construction of their con- 
vent even to the extent of completely excavating the cellar. Dr. 
McLoughlin donated a lot in another part of the city, which the 
Sisters turned into a farm, but the rabbits and gophers destroyed 
their crops.8¢ 

For a time the foundation at Oregon City prospered with the 
children of the best American and British families as pupils. The 
Indians reverenced the nuns, the Canadians were kind and con- 
siderate, but among the Americans there was a general attitude of 
distrust. Protestant missionaries, who had begun to flock to 
Oregon as early as 1843, and had been unsuccessful except with a 
few of the Cayuse tribe bitterly resented the success of the Catholic 
priests as well as the efforts of Dr. McLaughlin to prevent the 
proselytizing of French Canadians. Their bigotry terminated in 
an affair which affected the Sisters. On November 29, 1847, 
occurred the Whitman massacre which nearly brought the Catholic 
missions of Oregon to the brink of ruin. Marcus Whitman, an 
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evangelical worker, was unsuccessful in his medical treatments of 
the Cayuse Indians, and as a consequence many died. These deaths, 
together with a report that Whitman and his associate, Henry H. 
Spalding, were plotting to wrest the lands from the Indians, led 
to the murder of Whitman, his wife, and twelve other settlers, and 
to the capture of fifty-three, mostly women and children. Spalding 
was saved through the intervention of the Vicar General, Father 
John A. B. Brouillet, but he repaid his benefactor by a systematic 
villification of the Bishop and the clergy whom he accused of in- 
stigating the massacre. Their lives were threatened and for several 
months all Catholic churches and institutions were in danger of 
destruction. Antagonism was particularly strong against the 
Jesuits and those who worked with them. In fact, intolerance be- 
came so intense that a bill was introduced into the territorial 
legislature calling for the expulsion of all Catholic clergymen from 
Oregon. The excitement was allayed, however, by the more 
enlightened citizens, but irreparable harm had been done never- 
theless to the missions of the Willamette Valley. 

In 1849, bigotry was further inflamed by the circulation of a 
copy of Maria Monk’s “revelations.”” The Jesuits soon caused the 
book to be withdrawn, but one of the ministers, either through 
ignorance or malice, selected the dead Sister Renilde for a 
dastardly attack. Indignation among those who knew the Sisters 
was aroused to such a pitch, that the minister was forced to leave 
the city.?88 

But in spite of the prevailing prejudice, the Academy might 
have continued to make progress were it not for the discovery of 
gold in California. According to Governor Peter H. Burnett’s 
Recollections and Opinions of an Old Pioneer “at least two-thirds 
of the male population of Oregon capable of bearing arms started 
for California in the Summer and Fall of 1848.”*8® The Canadian 
farmers and trappers left their wives to manage the farms and 
confided their children to the care of the Jesuits and to the Sisters. 
Many of these men perished on the way, and the wives returned to 
their tribes leaving the orphaned children to the nuns. The Sisters 
at Oregon City and at Willamette were soon impoverished. At the 
latter place they had to serve as nurses to the children who were 
‘attacked by the cholera which had reached Oregon about 1850. 
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These children had to be segregated, the nuns wrapping them in 
their own cloaks and carrying them on their backs through the snow 
and sleet. Fourteen children perished. The Sisters, themselves, 
caught the fever but fortunately all recovered. In 1852, they were 
obliged to close the mission and to consolidate with the Com- 
munity at Oregon City.7% 

On their arrival in Oregon City, the Sisters learned that Sister 
Loyola, the Superior, had gone to San Francisco to meet a third 
group of nuns destined for Oregon. This band was coming, not 
from Namur, but from Cincinnati. The boarding school was nearly 
empty, only a few pupils attended the day school, and the Sisters 
themselves were barely able to subsist. The economic situation in 
Oregon City at this time was critical owing to the fact that Congress 
had invalidated the claims of Dr. McLoughlin by the Donation 
Land Law. The Oregon City Claim, which was in reality Dr. 
McLoughlin’s Land, was put at the disposal of the territorial 
legislature for the establishment of a university. As a consequence, 
everything in the city was at a standstill, no land could be sold, and 
newcomers could not settle. This situation, in addition to the great 
depopulation consequent upon the gold rush, clearly indicated that 
Oregon City, at that time, was not a field for a convent school. 
The Sisters were, as a result, reduced to such poverty that they 
were forced to support themselves by sewing sacks for the mills.?®! 
Sister Loyola and Sister Mary Catherine had gone to California 
in 1851 to meet the missionaries who were on their way from 
Cincinnati to Oregon, a place the newcomers were destined never 
to see. The ship bringing the nuns was three months late and 
while waiting the two Oregon pioneers busied themselves teach- 
ing religion. Bishop Joseph Alemany, O. P., advised them to go 
to the capital, San Jose, where Peter H. Burnett, the first Governor 
of California, and other prominent citizens begged them to remain. 
Church authorities also pressed them to stay and none were more 
insistent than their former Jesuit co-laborers who had abandoned 
the Oregon missions and were conducting a school for boys at 
San Jose. Both Sisters were loath to leave the Willamette mis- 
sions although they realized the impossibility of continuing under 
the existing difficulties. After much prayerful consideration, Sister 
Loyola decided to bring the four newcomers to San Jose instead 
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of to Oregon City. As the enrollment decreased in the Oregon 
school she began transferring the Sisters to California. In 1853, 
the last of the Sisters of Notre Dame left Oregon.?® 

People ignorant of the real situation accused the Sisters of Notre 
Dame of “following the gold”. Although the economic situation 
in Oregon was bad, material considerations had no weight in their 
departure. Founded exclusively for the work of education, the 
Sisters realized that the prevailing conditions rendered it impossible 
for them to carry out the purpose for which they existed as a 
Religious body. That consideration was the deciding one in the 
transfer.2°° However, the change to a Catholic environment was 
a welcome one after the sectarian strife and un-Christian jealousy 
of the Oregon Territory. 


ToLepo (1845-1848) 


In 1840, at the request of Bishop Purcell, of Cincinnati, Namur 
had sent eight Sisters of Notre Dame to Cincinnati, and two years 
later had augmented the community by three more religious. 
Shortly after the second group arrived, Father Amadeus Rappe, 
who had accompanied the pioneer band from Belgium, applied to 
Sister Louis de Gonzague, Superior at Cincinnati, asking for a 
Notre Dame foundation at Toledo where he was stationed. Bishop 
Purcell had given his approval, but despite the increase in the 
Community every Sister was needed in Cincinnati. Sister Louis 
de Gonzague wrote to the motherhouse for more Sisters, but they 
were not forthcoming. She wrote again, enclosing Father Rappe’s 
letter with her own and offering to give two Sisters from the 
Cincinnati Community if only the motherhouse would give two or 
three additional ones. A knowledge of English would not be 
necessary she said, as Father Rappe talked and preached in French 
to his congregation. Bishop Purcell was eager for the Notre Dame 
nuns to spread in his diocese, for the esteem he had conceived for 
them at the time of his first meeting with the Sisters, had in- 
creased since their arrival in Cincinnati. Namur, however, sent 
no Sisters.7% 

A Notre Dame house in Toledo now seemed out of the question 
since Father Rappé decided to appeal to the Ursulines at Boulogne- 
‘sur-Mer, whose chaplain he had been before coming to America. 
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But again he was unsuccessful.2°* At the end of 1843, however, 
Sister Louis de Gonzague with characteristic perseverance repeated 
her request. Disappointment did not discourage her, for in 
September, 1844, she again broached the subject. Assuming that 
her request would not be refused, she asked the Superior General 
to add an extra Sister “as interest” for their “long wait”. A final 
plea, later in the year, brought the welcome news that six Sisters 
were to sail for America at the end of December; but not long 
afterwards, a letter arrived with the disappointing news that the 
departure of the Sisters was deferred. But by May, 1845, the six 
Sisters were finally on their way.*°* Upon their arrival in New 
York they were the guests of the Religious of the Sacred Heart 
and later, of the Sisters of Charity both in Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. In these three cities, they met with the greatest kindness, 
but at the end of the journey, on the boat from Wheeling to 
Cincinnati, they were far from being well treated. The un- 
pleasantness of this trip was soon forgotten, however, in the joyous 
welcome they received from their Sisters and from the Bishop of 
Cincinnati.?%° 

Preparations were at once begun for the departure to the new 
mission. At this time Toledo was a growing town with a popula- 
tion which had been increasing rapidly owing to the opening of the 
Wabash and Erie Canal, in 1843, and the Miami and Erie Canal, 
in 1845. Catholics were in the minority, and here as elsewhere 
in the United States at that time, they were in the midst of Native 
Americanism. At the end of September, 1845, Sister Louis de 
Gonzague, as Superior, with Sister Melanie, who had come with 
the first group of Sisters, along with Sister Marie Philippine and 
Cesarine of the second group, and Sister Marie, who had been the 
first postulant to enter at Cincinnati, took possession of their 
Toledo convent. The former dwelling of a Presbyterian minister, 
it consisted of two wooden houses connected by a cloister. One 
building contained the Community quarters, the boarders’ refectory 
and the chapel; the other, the classrooms and the boarders’ dormi- 
tories. Although the school opened with a small enrollment, there 
was every promise of an increase in the number of pupils. The 
children were docile and studious and the Sisters were happy in 
their new foundation.?% 
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There was one drawback at the new mission, however, and that 
was the swampy nature of the district and its resultant fever. The 
United States Catholic Magazine of 1846, chronicling the going of 
the Sisters of Notre Dame of Toledo, started that they were not 
afraid of the Maumee fever. Nevertheless, the health of the 
Sisters soon began to suffer, and Sister Mary Xavier died, October 
9, 1846. Others of the Sisters were also attacked by the fever, and 
when those who replaced them likewise succumbed, it was decided 
to recall the nuns to Cincinnati. The unhealthy location of the 
new mission, together with the fact that requests were coming in 
from various places for Sisters caused the superiors reluctantly to 
close the Toledo convent in 1848.3 


The contribution of these non-permanent communities of Re- 
ligious women to the history of the American Church may at first 
glance appear insignificant, but one must not overlook the fact that 
most of these nuns were pioneers in the field of Catholic educa- 
tion for girls in the dioceses where they labored. Their schools were 
for the most part, centers of culture which, because of their high 
type of intellectual and moral training, were sought by Catholics 
and non-Catholics alike. Under trying circumstances these 
courageous Sisters devoted themselves to the Christian education 
of youth regardless of race and creed, and by their labors, their 
sacrifices and their prayers they rendered valuable assistance to the 
missionaries and to the Bishop with whose administration they 
were associated. Though their efforts, by force of circumstances, 
proved unsuccessful, nevertheless, by preparing the ground and 
planting the seed, they paved the way for an abundant harvest by 
their successors. Moreover, they left behind a record which should 
prove inspirational, for many of these nuns were saintly and heroic 
women. Born to wealth, they unflinchingly endured poverty; 
brought up in refinement, they gladly lived in rude surroundings; 
naturally timid, they calmly faced dangers ; kindly disposed towards 
all men, they uncomplainingly bore the antagonism consequent 
upon the prejudice and intolerance of the period. One motive only 
actuated their lives: love for God which inspired their courageous 
devotedness to His service and made them joyfully face any 
‘obstacles or dangers when an opportunity presented itself for 
promoting His glory by the Christian education of youth. 
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at first to establish a house in Frederick. De Courcy, (79), however, without 
citing any authority, merely makes the following statement: “They took up 
their abode at Georgetown, although it is certain they had a house also at 
Frederick, as we learn from the will of the venerable Abbess, dated in 
1801.” 

Other statements of De Courcy may have led to the conclusion that the 
nuns were first at Frederick. He says, for instance, that “In 1801 they 
purchased a lot on Lafayette-street, in Georgetown, of John Threlkeld, the 
deed being dated on the first of August. . . . They endeavored to support 
themselves at Georgetown by opening a school. ...” (79). Undoubtedly 
it is from the foregoing statements that later writers concluded that the 
Poor Clares opened their school in 1801. Shea (iI, 412), and Guilday, 
(492), following Shea, say that in 1801 they purchased a lot on Lafayette 
St., Georgetown, where they opened an Academy. Burns, (202); Herron, 
(52); Maria Alma, (23); and John O’Grady, Catholic Charities in the 
United States (Washington, 1930), 7; all definitely state that the school was 
opened in 1801. 
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Church in America (1525-1857), (Washington, 1932), 71, says, without 
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there which had been taught by the Poor Clares had just been closed.” The 
first advertisement given above verifies the existence of the Poor Clares’ 
Academy in 1799. Father Boyer’s statement (11) regarding the property 
purchase in 1800, together with the attempt to sell the property in June, 1801, 
shows De Courcy to be in error regarding the time of purchase. It should 
be noted that Father Boyer had copies of the deeds in his possession, a state- 
ment he made to the writer in a personal interview. Nowhere, however, 
does De Courcy make any statement as to the time when the Georgetown 
or the Frederick establishment was opened. 

In this connection there is another reference to be considered, not found 
in De Courcy, but which will help to explain the uncertainty regarding the 
whereabouts of the Poor Clares before the establishment of their school. 
Shea (II, 412), and Guilday, (496), drawing upon information given in 
a letter of Bishop Carroll to Bishop Hubert of Quebec, April 24, 1795, say 
that some Capuchine nuns from Amiens and Tours, driven out of their 
convent, crossed the Atlantic and took up their residence in Baltimore. 
Setting out for Illinois in October, 1793, in the hopes of finding a more 
congenial home among the French, they finally reached New Orleans. A 
Minim Sister of the Order of St. Paula (Felicité Gerard) who had crossed 
the ocean with them, remained in Baltimore. It becomes at once evident that 
these Capuchines are identical with the three Poor Clares under discussion. 
Both writers, however, seemed unaware of this fact. (Cf. Boyer, 18, 19.) 

It may not be amiss to state here that the Poor Clares founded in Italy in 
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1212 by Saint Clare were reformed in 1435 by Saint Colette. Those following 
the reform are known as Colettine Poor Clares, whereas the others are called 
Franciscan Poor Clares. Naughten (loc. cit.) calls Madame de la Marche 
and companions, Franciscan Poor Clares. A branch of the Poor Clares 
founded in Naples in 1538 by Venerable Maria Longo are known as 
Capuchinesses (Catholic Encyclopedia, III, 320). The Amiens Community 
was established in 1445 by Saint Colette, but in 1615 it adopted the constitu- 
tions of the Capuchine reforms. This explains the name by which Bishop 
Carroll designated them. Cf. Saint Clare and Her Order, A Story of Seven 
Centuries by the author of The Enclosed Nun (London, 1912), 285. 

*\Tessier’s Diary. 

2De Courcy, op. cit., 79; Boyer, 13. From the will of the Abbess it is 
certain she came from Tours. De Courcy-Shea (79) gives Sours, (no doubt, 
a misprint), as does Sister Maria Alma. 

Father Sougé may have again acted as chaplain for Vicomte de Sibert 
Cornillon as well as for the Poor Clares at Frederick prior to his departure 
for Saint Joseph’s. 

*%Boyer, 15; Camillus P. Maes, The Life of Rev. Charles Nerinckx (Cin- 
cinnati, 1880), 53. 

“Boyer, 15; Maria Alma, (25), says $6,420, but gives no authority. 

*The full text of the letter is given in Boyer, (16). 

De Courcy, (79), says that the Abbess died in 1805 and that her companions 
returned to Europe the same year. Neither Shea (II, 412), nor Guilday, 
(494), gives any date for her death but they give 1805 for her return to 
Europe. Lathrop gives 1804 for the return. 

“Father Boyer wrote to Georgetown and also to all the Poor Clare 
Convents in France and in England. In none of these places was there any 
record to show where the Poor Clares had settled after their return to 
Europe. 

“Information supplied by the Rev. Albert Kleber, O.S.B., of St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey, St. Meinrad, Indiana. Father Kleber is Vice-Postulator for Mother 
— Cause. Cf. Anonymous, A Cloistered Life (Cleveland, 1908) 
65, 66. 

*Saint Clare and Her Order, 150. 

*Guilday, of. cit., 491, 492. 

*Thid., 496; Boyer, 18, 19. 

“Boyer (19) says she remained until 1803, leaving May 23 of that year with 
Madame Petit and Fathers Levadoux and Garnier. The corrected state- 
ment was sent to the writer by Father Boyer, September 2, 1937. 

#286 ff. This work contains no mention of Madame de la Marche and her 
companions. 

See footnote 20. The writer was unable to find an account of the Poor 
Clare Monastery at Tours. Boyer (4) is of the opinion that the three 
nuns started out from Amiens, which city is within four days walking distance 
from Havre. 

*Thid., 4, 18. 

*John H. Lamott, History of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, 1821-1921 
(New York, 1921), is the authority for the history of the Poor Clares in 
Cincinnati. De Courcy in his work does not include the Diocese of 
Cincinnati, and hence he concludes that these nuns came directly from 
Belgium to Pittsburgh in 1828 (op. cit., 291). Sister Maria Alma (76, 145), 
with De Courcy as authority, gives the same impression. Shea (op. cit., ITI), 
makes a brief reference to their presence in Cincinnati (351) and to their 
other establishments (544, 635, 636). 

*T amott, of. cit., 54. 

*Thid., 57, 242. ff. 

*Thid., 63, 243, 277. 
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*Tbid., 243. 

“Tbid., 64. 

“The Vicar General of Ghent was Administrator for the see of Bruges 
which was vacant at the time. 

“| amott, op. cit., 63, 243, 244, 277. De Courcy (op. cit., 291), Maria Alma 
(76) and Lambing (87, 399) give the family name of Sister Marie Francoise 
as Van de Vogel; Shea (III, 636) as Van de Voghel and Lamott as 
Vindevoghel. The latter agrees with the signature on her letters. (Photo- 
stats in possession of the writer.) However, in a protest of the citizens of 
Detroit to which she signed her name, she has Sister Mary Frances Van- 
derghel. Cf. Sister Mary Rosalita, I.H.M., Education in Detroit Prior to 
1850 (Lansing, 1928), 308. 

“Saint Clare and Her Order, A Story of Seven Centuries, by the author 
of The Enclosed Nun (London, 1912), 241. 

“The Annales, 1826, II, 93-94 contained an article, “Mission de I’Ohio.” 
(Lamott, op. cit., 57, 174). 

“Saint Clare and Her Order, 240. 

“Lamott, op. cit., 63, 244, 277. 

“The Rev. Raphael Mufios, O.P., one of Bishop Fenwick’s European 
recruits. 

“Sister Mary Agnes McCann, The History of Mother Seton’s Daughters 
(New York, 1917), I, 147, 148. The original is in the Archives of Mount 
Saint Joseph, Ohio. 

The Very Rev. Charles Bonaventure Maguire, O.S.F., V.G., labored 
zealously for some years in Western Pennsylvania. He had been eager 
to establish a monastery of his Order and also a convent of Poor Clares. On 
April 10, 1822, he purchased a tract of one hundred and thirteen acres among 
the hills on the west side of the Monongahela River, upon which he built 
a log house for the priests with a log chapel near by and at a considerable 
distance from both a log house for the nuns. After two years of hardship 
the prospect was abandoned for he found that the time was not yet ripe for 
the foundation of either. (Lambing, of. cit., 86). 

“McCann, op. cit., 147. 

®Tbid., 162. Sister Maria Alma (145) says the year 1830 marks the coming 
of the first Community of Sisters to Cincinnati, the Sisters of Charity from 
Emmitsburg. This is incorrect. 

*T amott, op. cit., 63, 244. 

=Burns, op. cit., 329. The Catholic Almanac, (1848), 67, says that a school 
established in Cincinnati was kept by a Community of Poor Clares from 
Europe (1826). “Their existence in Cincinnati was brief but they never- 
theless, rendered important services to religion and society.” 

—™ Mary Rosalita, Education in Detroit Prior to 1850 (Lansing, 1928), 

*]T amott, op. cit., 63, 245. There were in Kentucky at the time three Com- 
munities of women: the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, the Sisters of 
Loretto at the Foot of the Cross, and the Sisters of Saint Dominic, all three 
being American foundations. 

Sister Mary Salesia Godecker, O.S.B., Simon Bruté de Rémur. (St. 
Meinrad, 1931), 133. 

“For the history of the Poor Clares at Pittsburgh we are indebted to the 
Diary and Visitation Records of the Rt. Rev. Francis Patrick Kenrick 
translated and annotated by Very Rev. Francis E. Tourscher, O.S.A. (Lan- 
caster, 1916); Rev. Andrew Arnold Lambing, A History of the Catholic 
Church in the Diocese of Pittsburgh and Allegheny (New York, 1880) ; 
Lambing, Foundation Stones of a Great Diocese (Pittsburgh, 1914). 

*"Lambing, Foundation Stones of a Great Diocese 87, 329. He has also 
the following incorrect statement: “In the spring of 1828 Sister Frances 
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Van de Vogel . . . arrived from Belgium accompanied by another nun and by 
the Rev. Vincent Raymacher.” De Courcy-Shea, 291; Shea, (II1) treating 
of the Diocese of Philadelphia which, at this time, included Pittsburgh has 
the following contradiction: In 1829 the diocese was without a seminary, a 
college or a convent academy for the education of young ladies, (260). But 
on page 544 of the same volume he states that in 1828 Sister Frances Van de 
Vogel founded a convent and academy on the cliff overlooking the Allegheny 
River. (III, 544). 

]_ ambing, op. cit., 330; Kenrick’s Diary and Visitation Records, 40, 60, 80. 

®Sister Mary Rosalita, I.H.M., Education in Detroit Prior to 41850 
(Lansing, 1928) is the authority for the work of the Poor Clares in Detroit. 
Besides information contained in the present article, she gives the description 
of the educational work of the school as it appears in the Directory of the City 
of Detroit, 1837 and also a list of the day scholars for 1837-1838 which in- 
cludes the names of Detroit’s first families. A picture of the Poor Clare 
Academy is to be found on page 309. De Courcy seemed unaware of the 
existence of the Detroit convent (291, 292). 

“Peter Guilday, The Life and Times of John England, 1786-1842 (New 
York, 1927), II, 386. 

“The Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, A Study of Catholic Secondary Education 
During the Colonial Period Up to the First Plenary Council of Baltimore, 
1852 (New York, 1937), 214. 

“Tbid., 215. 

®Sister Rosalita, op. cit., 308. Silas Farmer, History of Detroit and Wayne 
County and Early Michigan (ed. 3, rev. Detroit), I, 721. 

“Shea, op. cit., III, 635. 

“Sister Rosalita, op. cit., 308. The signatures of the Religious of the 
Female Academy of St. Clare’s Seminary appeared among others, on June 
30, 1834, in a protest against the opening of Congress Street through the 
burial grounds of Sainte Anne’s. They signed as given above. 

“Tbid., 313. 

-“—" 313 ff.; Farmer, op. cit., 721; Burns, op. cit., 347. Shea, op. cit., III, 

“The information concerning the Poor Clares at Green Bay is fragmentary 
and scattered. De Courcy, op. cit., 291; Lambing, op. cit., 329, and Goebel, 
op. cit., 215, say the Sisters went to Green Bay in 1830, giving the impression 
they went direct from Pittsburgh. Burns, op. cit., 338, says “Sisters of 
St. Claire came from Detroit in 1834 to take charge of the school.” 

“Burns, op. cit., 335 ff; James Davie Butler, LL.D., “Father Samuel 
Mazzuchelli”, Wisconsin Historical Collections, XIV, 155. 

Elizabeth Therese Baird, “Reminiscences of Life in Territorial Wisconsin, 
1824-1842”, Wisconsin Historical Collections, XV, 238. Mrs. Baird went to 
Green Bay in 1824 at the age of fourteen and lived there until her death in 
1890. Her “Reminiscences” appeared first as articles published between 
December 4, 1886, and November 19, 1887, in the Green Bay State Gazette. 
Ella H. Neville, Sarah G. Martin, Deborah B. Martin, Historic Green Bay, 
1634-1840 (Milwaukee, 1893), 166. 

™Butler, loc. cit., 157; M. C. Whitford, Historical Sketch of Education 
in Wisconsin (Madison, 1876) 15 ff. Whitford says the school was organ- 
ized in 1830 by Father Mazzuchelli. The Rev. John Rothensteiner, History 
of the Archdiocese of St. Louis (St. Louis, 1928), I, 591. The church was 
finished in 1833 by the Redemptorists, Fathers Saenderl and Haetscher, who 
were in charge of Green Bay at the time. John F. Byrne, C. SS. R., The 
Redemptorist Centenaries 1732-1932 (Philadelphia, 1932), 44. 

=Burns, of. cit., 338. 

Butler, Joc. cit., 159; Baird, loc. cit., 238; Story of Father Van den 
Broek (Chicago, 1907), 52 Byrne, op. cit., 47. 
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“Information supplied by the Rt. Rev. Joseph A. Marx, V.G., of Green 
Bay, who has copies of the two deeds recorded in the Green Bay Court 
House. These concern the property which was transferred to “Sister Mary 
Frances Vandavogles.” Both deeds are witnessed by Samuel Mazzuchelli. 

Baird, loc. cit., 238; In the Vie de la Mére Marie-Dominique (Bruges, 
1888), 285, it is stated that Sister Marie Francoise went to Green Bay in 1832 
to found a new convent. 

Goebel, of. cit., 215; Butler, loc. cit., 159; Burns, op. cit., 338. 

™Memoirs of Reverend Samuel Mazzuchelli, O.P., translated from the 
Italian by Sister Mary Benedicta Kennedy, O.S.D. (Chicago, 1915), 103. 

*Whitford, op. cit., 10. 

*Neville-Martin, op. cit., 243. 

®Mazzuchelli-Kennedy, op. cit., 121. To pay for the structure Bishop 
Résé contributed $1,000 from funds received from Propaganda. The re- 
mainder was paid later by the Redemptorists after they took charge of the 
church in Green Bay in 1835. (Byrne, 56, 57.) 

"See footnote 74. Neville-Martin (242) say the Roman Catholic Church 
and schoolhouse had been built in Shantytown on the property of Joseph 
Ducharme, who gave an acre of ground for the purpose. 

=Neville-Martin, op. cit., 243; Story of Father Van den Broek, 52; Baird, 
loc. cit., 238. 

Mazzuchelli-Kennedy, op. cit., 103. 

*Neville-Martin, op. cit., 243; Baird, loc. cit., 238. 

Shea, op. cit., III, 636. 

“Byrne, op. cit., 56, 59. The Redemptorists at this time were having 
trouble with Bishop Résé who, according to Rev. Joseph Prost, C. SS. R., 
was acting as if he were their superior, even in their domestic concerns. 
(Ibid., 60). In connection with this, Byrne quotes Shea (III, 636-637) 
concerning Bishop Résé and his arbitrary methods with others, including the 
Abbess of the Poor Clares, Madam Vindevoghel. This is the only mention 
of these nuns in Byrne’s work. 

*"Neville-Martin, op. cit., 243. 

i op. cit., II, 387. Father Maguire had died July 17, 1833. (Shea, 
III, 556). 

“For an account of this affair see Kenrick’s Diary and Visitation Records, 
111; Lambing, Foundation Stones of a Great Diocese, 329 ff ; Guilday, op. cit., 
II, 387. About this time many complaints from priests had been going to 
Rome about Bishop Résé’s arbitrary methods. 

Kenrick, op. cit., 3, Guilday, op. cit., II, 387, 388. Lambing, of. cit., 
329, 330. 

"T ambing, op. cit., 330. 

*Photostat copy from an original in the archives at Notre Dame University. 
It is certain from Bishop Kenrick’s statement that the convent was closed 
in 1835, though a Latin document, which Lambing quotes, gives the date 
July 6, 1836, (330). Dr. Guilday’s account based upon Propaganda archives 
gives the impression that the nuns were still in their convent in 1836. 

*Tambing, op. cit., 330. 

“Thid., 329, 330. 

*Guilday, op. cit., IT, 387. 

"Kenrick, of. cit., 111. 

"Guilday, op. cit., 388. At this time Bishop Résé was in poor health and 
was becoming discouraged. Early in the year he left Detroit to attend the 
Third Provincial Council of Baltimore and while there he presented to the 
Fathers of the Council his resignation, dated April 15, 1837. He was sum- 
moned to Rome. On his arrival he was found to be very ill and it was dis- 
covered that softening of the brain had set in. He was placed under the 
care of a Religious Community in Rome and later sent to a hospital in 
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Germany where he died December 29, 1871. The Holy See had allowed him 
to keep his title of Bishop of Detroit, and had appointed Bishop Peter Paul 
Lefevre as Administrator. (Shea, Ill, 636, 637; Guilday, 389). 

*Kenrick, op. cit., 142. 

“De Courcy (292) and Sister Maria Alma (76) mention the departure 
but give no date. Lambing (329) gives the impression it was after the 
eviction of the nuns from Mount Alvernia. 

T etters of Marie F. Vindevoghel, Rome, January 14, 1846, and August 
9, 1848, to Bishop Lefevre of Detroit. The originals are in the University 
of Notre Dame Archives. 

“Kenrick, op. cit., 176. 

I bid., 177. 

187ie de la Mere Marie-Dominique, 285; Saint Clare and Her Order, 223. 

™Sister Helen Louise Nugent, S.N.D., Sister Louise (Josephine Van Der 
Schriek) American Foundress of the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 
(Washington, 1931), 97. 

**T etter of Cardinal Fransoni, Rome, August 3, 1848, to Bishop Lefevre, 
Detroit. The original is in the archives at Notre ‘Dame University. 

1T amott, op. cit., 245. 

Archbishop Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Sanctity in America (Paterson, 
N. J., 1939), 154. 

“Much of the material here used is based upon a French manuscript from 
the Trappistine Convent of Notre Dame du Bon Conseil, Quebec. The 
following sources were used for the manuscript: Yvonne Estienne, Les 
Trappistines (Paris, 1937) ; Casimir Gaillardin, Les Trappistes et l’'Ordre de 
Citeaux au X1Xe siécle (2 vols. Paris, 1844) ; Vie du Révérend Pére Urbain 
Guillet: Fondateur de la Trappe de Bellefontaine par un religicux de ce 
Monastére, Montligeon, 1899; Comte de Charencey, Histoire de l’ Abbaye de 
la Grande Trappe (Mortagne, 1911); and an unpublished manuscript of 
Pere Romuald de Bellefontaine. The story of the Trappistines is so in- 
timately connected with that of the Trappists that the history of these nuns 
cannot be adequately treated independently of that of the monks. 

1Gaillardin and Estienne give Sept. 14, 1796, as the foundation date; 
F. M. Gildas, “Cistercian Sisters”, Catholic Encyclopedia (New York, 
aa III, 791, gives 1795; while De Courcy says they were founded in 1786. 

81. 

“De Courcy, op. cit., 381; Georges Goyau, “Diocese of Saint Die”, 
Catholic Encyclopedia (New York, 1912), XIII, 345. The Canonesses of this 
monastery had to prove two hundred years of noble descent. 

™For an account of the wanderings of these Religious in the United 
States see Lawrence F. Flick, “The French Refugee Trappists in the United 
States,” in the Records of the Amcrican Catholic Historical Society, I, 86- 
116. This article was reprinted in pamphlet form. (Philadelphia, 1886). 

™2\Vfemoirs of Father Vincent de Paul, translated by Amy M. Pope 
(Charlottetown, P.E.I., 1886). The Trappistine manuscript account gives 
the date of the arrival as Aug. 6, 1811, as does Gildas, loc. cit., 791. Flick 
says that Gaillardin gives June 6, 1811. De Courcy 380 says they left 
Bordeaux in 1810 and reached Boston, Aug. 6, 1811. Sister Maria Alma 
92 incorrectly quotes De Courcy as saying they arrived in 1810. 

™Pope, op. cit., 1; Gildas, loc. cit., 791. 

™The Rev. J. Huen-Dubourg, The Life of Bishop Cheverus, translated by 
E. Stewart (Boston, 1839), 129. 

™Pope, op. cit., 2; Flick 28 incorrectly states that Father Vincent de 
Paul made arrangements to have the Sister placed in a convent in Boston. 
Boston’s first convent did not open until 1820. 

“Historians differ as to what part of the year 1813 Dom Augustine ar- 
rived. Flick 31 says it was the early part of the year; Father Vincent de 
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Paul’s Memoirs 3 gives the summer; Gildas, one of the Trappists of Oka, 
Canada, says it was in December, as does the Trappistine manuscript. The 
Comte de Charencey states that Dom Augustine arrived at the end of 1811. 

47De Courcy, 380; Shea, III, 168; Burns, 270; Sister Maria Alma, 93; 
Flick, 31 ff. Memoirs of Father Vincent de Paul, 8; Vie du Révérend Peére 
Urbain Guillet, 285. All these works state that the orphans were being 
cared for by the Trappists in their monastery. Two writers without citing 
any authority, however, say the Trappistines had charge of the orphans: 
Wilfrid J. Parsons, Catholic Historical Review, 1918-1919, IV, 47; and 
Joseph B. Code, ibid., 1938, XXIII, 501. De Courcy, Maria Alma, Parsons 
and Code give the number of children as thirty-one; all the others say 
thirty-three. It is probable these children were boys who were members of 
the Third Order and who accompanied Dom Augustine when he left New 
York for Europe. When Dom Urbain was at Pottinger’s Creek in 
Kentucky, he also had adopted twenty children whom he agreed to support 
and educate without recompense. Flick, 16. 

om 

™Flick, op. cit., 32. 

Unpublished manuscript of Pére Romuald de Bellefontaine. 

™Emmitsburg Archives. Cf. De Courcy, 382. Father Vincent de Paul’s 
Memoirs 10 incorrectly states that the Father Abbot embarked for France 
taking with him all the Sisters. Shea, III, 169, also has the same error. 

™The Ursulines were founded at Brescia, Italy, in 1535 by Saint Angela 
Merici, with education as their special aim. They spread rapidly through- 
out Europe, were the pioneers in North America, coming to Quebec in 1639, 
and were likewise the first to make a permanent establishment in the United 
States, at New Orleans, in 1727. 

™De Courcy, op. cit., 376 ff; Abbé Parenty, Life of Saint Angela Merici 
of Brescia: Foundress of the Order of Saint Ursula, with an account of the 
Order in Ireland, Canada and the United States, by John Gilmary Shea. 
(Philadelphia, 1857), 228 ff. The Blackrock convent was founded in 1771. 
“As early as July 28, 1789, the Ursulines of Cork had gained such popularity 
with their parochial schools that some of their friends urged them to send a 
band of teachers to the United States.” (Peter Guilday, The Life and 
Times of John Carroll, 486.) A “Nunnery” had been planned for Phila- 
delphia concerning which the Reverend Ferdinand Farmer wrote Bishop 
Carroll on June 22, 1786. This was to be sponsored by the patriot of the 
Revolution, Thomas FitzSimons. Whether or not Fathers Farmer and 
FitzSimons hoped to get Ursulines for this foundation is not stated. 
(“Nunnery Projected in Philadelphia, June 22nd, 1786.” American Catholic 
Historical Researches, 1891, VIII, 178.) 

™Parenty-Shea, op. cit., 229. 

™De Courcy, op. cit., 375; Reverend J. R. Bayley, A Bricf Sketch of the 
Early History of the Catholic Church on the Island of New York. (2d. rev., 
New York, 1870), 82. 

Parenty-Shea, op. cit., 229; Shea, History of the Catholic Church in the 
United States, III, 164; and Burns, op. cit., 269, give the date of the arrival 
of the Ursulines in New York as April 7, 1812. Guilday, however, in The 
Life and Times of John Carroll, 486, says “On April 7, 1813, Kohlmann 
informed Dr. Carroll of their safe arrival ‘after the remarkably short passage 
of twenty-two days’.” His source is the Baltimore Archives. 

™Bavley, op. cit., 83. Historians differ as to the exact date. Bayley (83) 
says March 25; De Courcy, 377, March 26; Shea III, 164, March 20; 
and “Our Convents; The Ursulines”, in The Metropolitan Magazine (Balti- 
more 1856), IV, gives March 24. 

”TDe Courcy, op. cit., 378. 

“Flick, op. cit., 32. 
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De Courcy, op. cit., 377; Parenty-Shea, op. cit., 229; Guilday, op. cit., 


486. 

19Shea, op. cit., III, 164. 

By a Member of the Community, Half a Century’s Record of the 
Springfield Ursulines (Springfield, 1909), 42. 

De Courcy, op. cit., 380 ff.; Flick, op. cit., 32. 

*8The first Bishop of New York, the Right Rev. Richard Luke Concanen, 
O.P., was consecrated in Rome April 24, 1808, but was hindered from coming 
to his diocese. Archbishop Carroll then appointed the Rev. Anthony Kohl- 
mann, S.J., as Administrator. Bishop Concanen died in Naples, June 19, 
1810. His successor, the Right Rev. John Connolly, O.P., was not appointed 
until 1814, being consecrated at Rome Nov. 6 of that year. He did not 
reach his diocese, however, until Nov. 24, 1815. Apparently Bishop Con- 
canen did not approve of all of Father Kohlmann’s activities in New York 
and his successor was supposed to have had the same attitude. This became 
known to the Superior of the Jesuits. The New York Literary Institution 
was closed and Father Kohlmann was ordered to Maryland to become 
Master of Novices. Shea, III, 160-168; 172-177. Bishop Connolly “beheld 
with no little consternation . . . the loss of institutions which encouragement 
might have preserved.” IJbid., 177. 

™Tbid., 168. 

%*De Courcy, op. cit., 378. 

*Tbid., 378; Elinor Tong Dehey, Religious Orders of Women in the 
United States (Hammond, Ind., 1930), 18. 

"This subject, particularly that part of it which relates to the burning 
of the Charlestown Convent, has been fully treated in the United States 
Catholic Historical Society’s HistoricAL REcorps AND Stupies (New York). 
Two articles are especially valuable, those of the Reverend Robert Howard 
Lord, “Religious Liberty in New England: The Burning of the Charlestown 
Convent.” XXII (1932), 7-31; and Sister Loyola, S.H., S.N.D.; “Bishop 
Benedict J. Fenwick and Anti-Catholicism in New England, 1829-1845.” 
XXVII (1937), 99-256. Other articles in the HistorrcaL REcorDS AND 
Stupies are: Peter Condon, “Constitutional Freedom of Religion and the 
Revivals of Religious Intolerance,” IV (1906), 145-217, of which pages 152- 
169 deal with the destruction of the Charlestown Convent; Peter Condon, 
“Letter of Sister Augustine Relative to the Burning of the Charlestown 
Convent.” IV (1906), 218-232; Letter of Right Reverend Benedict Fenwick 
(Boston, February 10, 1837), “The Destruction of the Ursuline Convent at 
Charlestown, Mass.” IX (1916), 187-190; “Destruction of the Charlestown 
Convent: Statement of the Leader of the Know-nothing Men.” XII (1918), 
66-75; and “Destruction of the Charlestown Convent: Stories of the Out- 
rages from Contemporaneous Newspaper Files.” XIII (1919), 106-119. In 
the United States Catholic Historical Society’s Monograph Series XI, Paul 
J. Foik, C.S.C., Ph.D., Pioneer Catholic Journalism (New York, 1930), 
100-119, has an excellent discussion of the influence of the Boston press at 
this period. The United States Catholic Historical Magazine (New York, 
1890), III, 274-277, has “Letters Relating to the Destruction of the Ursuline 
Convent, Charlestown, Mass.” These were written by an eye-witness, 
Benjamin Hawkes of Charlestown Navy Yard and are dated Aug. 12, 1834 
and Aug. 14, 1834. The Works of the Right Rev. John England, First 
Bishop of Charleston edited by the Right Rev. Ignatius Aloysius Reynolds 
(Baltimore, 1849, 5 vols.), contain in the general appendix, Vol. V, 232-347, 
“Documents Relating to the Imposture of Rehecca T. Read and the Burn- 
ing of the Ursuline Convent, at Charlestown, Mass.” These documents are 
extracts from the Catholic and secular press in various parts of the country, 
which deal with the destruction of the Convent and its aftermath. See also 
the Rev. Benjamin De Costa, The Story of Mt. Benedict (Somerville, 1°93). 
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Father De Costa, a former Episcopalian minister had been in close contact 
with the Ursulines at a later period, while Rebecca Theresa De Costa was a 
member of the Community at the time of the destruction of the convent; 
John Gilmary Shea’s appendix to the Abbe Parenty’s, Saint Angela Merici, 
232-243, and his History of the Catholic Church in the United States, UII, 
125-127; 141-142; 473-485; 489. 

In Mr. Ryan’s home, Father Thayer often spoke of his ambition to found 
an Ursuline convent and the refusal of the Blackrock Convent to undertake 
another American mission. Parenty-Shea, op. cit., 235. 

Tbid., 235 ff. 

“Richard H. Clark, “A Noted Pioneer Convert of New England. Reverend 
John Thayer, 1785-1815,” in the American Catholic Quarterly Review, XXIX 
(Philadelphia, 1904), 164 ff. 

“7 ord, loc. cit., 8 ff 

27 bid. 9; Bishop Fenwick’s letter in the H1storIcAL RECORDS AND STUDIES, 
IX (1916), 187, gives the year 1820 for the foundation. Parenty-Shea, op. 
cit., 237; and Ettie M. Vogel, “The Ursulines in America,” in the Records 
of the American Catholic Historical Society, I (Philadelphia, 1884-1886), 
222, incorrectly say it was 1818. The Rev. John F. Byrne, C.SS.R., The 
Glories of Mary in Boston: A Memorial History of the Church of Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help (Mission Church) Roxbury, Mass. 1871-1821 
(Boston, 1921), 14, is likewise incorrect in giving 1819. Neither is Sargent 
accurate in saying: “In 1826 ...a bequest from Father John Thayer had 
enabled some Ursulines from Canada to establish an academy in the Puritan 
citadel, Boston, at Mt. St. Benedict, Charlestown.” (Daniel Sargent, Our 
Land and Our Lady (Boston, 1939), 223. 

The Rev. J. Huen-Dubourg, The Life of Cardinal Cheverus, translated 
from the French by E. Stewart (Boston, 1839), 128-129. 

4Parenty-Shea, op. cit., 237; Shea, however, in his History of the Catholic 
Church, III, 127, says “Margaret Ryan and Catharine Ryan soon joined them 
from Ireland.” 

“5Shea, op. cit., 127; Fenwick’s Letter, loc. cit., 187; Lord, loc. cit., 9. 

“6Parenty-Shea, op. cit., 238 ff. 

™7Sister Loyola, loc. cit., 244, 246; Lord, loc. cit., 10. 

“Parenty-Shea, op. cit., 239. In connection with the illness and death of 
the founders, Shea gives contradictory dates. On page 238 he mentions their 
serious illness in April, 1825, while on page 239 he says Mother Mary 
—" arrived in April, 1824, a few days after the death of Mother Mary 

oseph. 

Fenwick’s Letter, Joc. cit., 187; England, V, 234; Shea, op. cit., III, 
141 ff. Dr. Lord gives a very fine description of the entire estate. 

™Thid., 10; The Catholic Almanac for 1834, 97, ff., gives the curriculum 
in detail together with the tuition fees and some of the school regulations. 
Sister Monica, O.S.U., Ph.D., The Cross in the Wilderness: A Biography of 
Pioneer Ohio (New York, 1930), 91-92, gives the lengthy list of required 
text books as well as a list of the costumes required for the summertime. 
An examination of these two sources shows that Mount Benedict was an 
exceptionally high class school. 

™TLord, loc. cit., 13-14; Loyola, loc. cit., 123-156; Foik, op. cit., 105 ff. 

Toyola, loc. cit., 156; Lord, loc. cit., 14. 

*8T ord, loc. cit., 14-15; England, V, 276-277: 293-294: 296. 

™Tord, loc. cit., 15 ff.; Shea, op. cit., III, 473-475; Foik, op. cit., 111 f.; 
Eneland, V, 232-233, 236-237; 242 ff., 260. 

WF oik, of. cit., 106, 112. 

“Thid., 112-116; Shea, op. cit., ITI, 475-479; Parentv-Shea, op. cit., 240- 
241. See also various articles in HtstortcaL Reoorps AND “ruprEs and ex- 
tracts from the Jesuit, in England’s Works, V, 232. 
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Lord, loc. cit., 25. 

“*Tbid., 25 ff. Shea, op. cit., III, 479; account from the Jesuit, in England’s 
Works, V, 232-233; 237-239. 

“The Report of the Committee, relating to the destruction of the Ursuline 
Convent, August 11, 1834”, in the Jesuit, October 4, in England’s Works, V, 
233-242. 

“Trial of the Convent Rioters” accounts from various papers, in 
England’s Works, V, 244-204; Shea. op. cit., III, 482-483. 

#1] bid., 484-485; England, V, 204; 2609-272. 

12T etter of Sister Augustine”, loc. cit., 221; Parenty-Shea, op. cit., 242. 
Sister Mary Benedicta belonged to a noted convert family which had been 
received into the Church by Father Joseph Benedict Fenwick, S.J., later 
Bishop of Boston. The father, the Rev. Virgil Horace Barber was at the 
time President of an Episcopalian Seminary. After his conversion he became 
a Jesuit; his wife, a Visitandine, Sister Mary Austin at Georgetown; the 
oldest daughter, Mary, an Ursuline, Sister Mary Benedicta at Charles- 
town; Abigail an Ursuline, Sister Francis Xavier, at Quebec; Susan, 
an Ursuline, Sister Mary St. Joseph, at Three Rivers; the youngest 
daughter, Jane, a Visitandine, Sister Mary Josephine, at Kaskaskia, Illinois ; 
and the son, Samuel, a Jesuit. For an interesting account of this family see 
Louis de Goesbriand, Catholic Memoirs of Vermont and New Hampshire 
(Burlington, 1886) ; also Lathop, A Story of Courage, 343-353. 

It is uncertain just how many pupils were in the convent on the night of its 
destruction. According to the Superior’s statements at the trial there were 
fifty pupils ranging in age from six to eighteen years (England, V, 245). 
Bishop Fenwick in his letter says there were seventy scholars (loc. cit., 188). 
Lord states that while the number of pupils generally ranged from forty to 
sixty on the night of the catastrophe there were forty-four in the house, 
(loc. cit., 10). 

1SFoik, op. cit., 113; England, V, 244; Shea, op. cit., III, 481. 

14Shea, op. cit., 481, 483. 

Byrne, op. cit., 35-37; Francis Drake, The Town of Roxbury (Boston, 
1908), 332. 

Byrne, op. cit., 37; England, V, 244. 

"Byrne, op. cit., 38-39; “Letter of Sister Augustine.” loc. cit., 227. 

8 Tbid., 228. 

1Foik, op. cit., 109 ff.; Shea, III op. cit., 484; Parenty-Shea, op. cit., 242. 
For newspaper comments on the book supposed to have been written by 
Rebecca Reed and on Mother Mary Edmond’s reply see Appendix to 
England’s Works, V, 283-300. Three years later, on February 28, 1838, the 
unfortunate girl died of tuberculosis which the newspapers said she had con- 
tracted as a novice at Mount Benedict. (Lord, loc. cit., 28.) 

™T_oyola, loc. cit., 164; Lord, loc. cit., 27; Shea, op. cit., III, 487. 

™“T etter of Sister Augustine”, loc. cit., 228; Shea, op. cit., 489. 

7™“T etter of Sister Augustine”, loc. cit., 229; Vogel, loc. cit., 231. 

™“T etter of Sister Augustine”, loc. cit., 230: De Goesbriand, op. cit., 116. 

™T oyola, loc. cit., 246. According to De Costa, Mother Mary Edmond 
St. George not only left the Quebec Ursulines but also the Church. To Dr. 
Lord’s request for information on the subject, a Quehec Ursuline replied 
that according to their Annals she left the Order but nothing was known con- 
cerning her after her departure. However, a letter of the Secretary of the 
Quebec Ursulines to Sister Loyola, dated November 5, 1834, proves that 
she left for one of the Ursuline convents in South America. 

°Thomas J. Campbell, S.J., The Jesuits, 1534-1921 (New York, 1921), 710. 

°T ovola, loc. cit., 164. 

The Rev. Richard J. Quinlan, “Growth and Development of Catholic 
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Education in the Archdiocese of Boston,” in the Catholic Historical Review, 
XXII (1936), 30. 

4T ord, loc. cit., 29. 

*” Appendix to England’s Works, V, 343. 

The principal sources for the Charleston foundation are: Peter Guilday, 
The Life and Times of John England, 1786-1842 (2 vols., New York, 1927) 
and The Works of the Right Reverend John England edited by the Right 
Rev. Ignatius Aloysius Reynolds (5 vols. Baltimore, 1849), and those edited 
by the Most Reverend Sebastian G. Messmer (7 vols. Cleveland, 1908). The 
Reynolds edition was used for this article. 

England, III, 267. 

CGuilday, op. cit., II, 143. 

8 Tbid., I, 523. 

™Burns, op. cit., 291-292; England, III, 255-256. 

**England, IV, 414; Guilday, op. cit., II, 149. 

Guilday, op. cit., II, 137. 

“Tbid., I, 527 ff.; England, III, 267. 

Guilday, op. cit., I, 528; England, IV, 375; Burns, op. cit., 293. 

Guilday, op. cit., I, 527; England, III, 267. 

Half a Century's Record of the Springfield Ursulines. (Springfield, 
Illinois, 1909), 35 #.; England, III, 207; Guilday, op. cit., II, 156, 172; 
Parenty-Shea, op. cit., 230. 

™Guilday, op. cit., II, 143 ff.; England, III, 267 ; Sister Maria Alma, of. cit., 
189, states that the colony of Ursulines which reached Charleston on 
December 10, 1834, was under the direction of Mother Borgia McCarthy. 
No mention is made of Mother Mary Charles. Sister Maria Alma’s author- 
ity is the Rev. J. J. O'Connell, Catholicity in the Carolinas and Georgia 
(New York, 1879). Dr. Guilday, in The Life and Times of John England, 
1786-1842, II, 557, says “Unfortunately O’Connell is not a trustworthy 
recorder of the facts. Although he spent nearly forty years amid the scenes 
he describes, he blunders at critical moments when an accurate chronicle of 
the traditions is most needed. ‘I claim a margin for slight errors of dates’ 
he says, ‘and I have omitted facts and suppressed names’.” 

mCGuilday, op. cit., II, 144. 

England, III, 268. 

™Tbid., III, 267. 

™Guilday, op. cit., II, 146-147. 

I bid., II, 147. 

“England, III, 268. 

%*The Springfield Ursulines, 40; Guilday, op. cit., II, 147. 

™Guilday, op. cit., II, 149, 150; England, IV, 196. For the complete text of 
the sermon see England, IV, 196-208; and Half a Century's Record of the 
Springfield Ursulines, 3-34. 

™Guilday, op. cit., II, 151-156. 

™Tbid., II, 156-157; England, III, 268; IV, 360-361; Record of the Spring- 
field Ursulines, 35; 41-42. Gvilday says, II, 157, that Mother Mary Charles 
was accompanied by three Ursulines but he cites no authority. On the 
same page he quotes Bishop England as stating that the Superior returned 
accompanied by another professed Religious and a postulant. The “Memoir 
of Mother Mary Charles”, England, III, 268, says she was “accompanied by 
her sister whom the Cork Community permitted to accompany her and by a 
young lady as a postulant.” In 1841 Bishop England accompanied by Mother 
Mary Borgia again brought subjects from Ireland to Charleston. The 
historian of the Springfield Ursulines gives the names of the Irish subjects 
but not the time of their coming. They are: Mother Mary Francis, Mother 
Angela Delaney, sister of Bishop Delaney of Cork; Miss Dignan, afterwards 
Mother Ursula, Miss Coleman who became Mother De Sales; and Miss 
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Norah England, niece of the Bishop (35-36). The archives of the Ursulines 
of Columbia, South Carolina, state that “Mother Ursula Dignan had come 
to Charleston as a postulant, Bishop England bringing her and another 
young aspirant.” 

England 1V, 361; Guilday, op. cit., II, 157. 

**Fngland IV, 362; I, 15-16. In Parenty-Shea, 231, it is incorrectly 
stated: “Under the subsequent superiors, Mother Mary Borgia and Mary 
Joseph de Sales Woulfe, the house continued its labors and obtained of the 
legislature an act of incorporation. .. . 

*4Guilday, op. cit., Il, 159; Half a Century’s Record of the Springfield 
Ursulines, 39. 

“England IV, 375. From Bishop England’s own words it is clearly evi- 
dent that Sister Maria Alma (190) is incorrect in saying: “In 1837 we find 
these Sisters struggling to maintain a small boarding school, while the Com- 
munity then consisted of only herself (meaning Mother Mary Borgia Mc- 
Carthy), and one novice.” Her source is the Catholic Almanac for 1836 and 
1837. The 1836 Almanac, 163, says “There are three professed Choir nuns 
and one novice in the Institution,” while that of 1837, 188, states “There is 
only one professed Choir nun and one novice in this Institution. . . . The 
present number of boarders is 4 of day-scholars, 8. Superior, Mrs. Mary 
Borgia McCarthy.” The 1838 Catholic Almanac, 130, is more accurate in 
giving the Rev. Mother Mary Charles Moloney, Superior, the Rev. Mother 
Mary Borgia McCarthy, Assistant, and five professed nuns and a novice for 
the Community. Its statement, however, regarding the enrollment, does not 
agree with Bishop England’s report. The Almanac gives the accommoda- 
tions for the boarders as twenty, and the actual enrollment, five boarders and 
twenty-two day-scholars. The 1838 Almanac also contains a description of 
the convent. “The Monastery consists of an extensive range of very fine 
buildings, in one of the best lots in the city of Charleston. Its site is most 
airy and salubrious and in the most respectable neighborhood, adjoining the 
Cathedral and bounded on the other side by the spacious grounds of the 
elegant public building, St. Andrew’s Hall. It has a handsome garden 
attached to it, and a private chapel, besides having the Cathedral within its 
limits.” 

“England, III, 263-270, “Memoir of Mother Mary Charles”, which Bishop 
England published in the Miscellany after her death. Half a Century's 
Record of the Springfield Ursulines, 37; Shea, op. cit., III, 591; Parenty- 
Shea, op. cit., 231; Catholic Almanac, 1840, 132. 

Shea, gives the year 1837 for Mother Mary Charles’ death. From the 
“Memoir of Mother Mary Charles” one would conclude that Shea was cor- 
rect. However, an introductory note of Bishop Reynolds gives the year 1839. 
That 1839 is the correct year is proved by Bishop England’s Address at the 
First Convention of the Diocese of Charleston, held November 17, 1839. 
He said “We have had this year to mourn the loss . . . of the Reverend 
Mother Superioress of the Ursuline convent.” (England IV, 426). Guil- 
day, op. cit., II, 172, says that Mother Angela Delaney succeeded Mother 
Mary Charles. 

*"Guilday, op. cit., II, 171-172; Shea, op. cit., III, 593-594. 

“Half a Century's Record of the Springfield Ursulines, 46-49; Guilday, 
op. cit., II, 172. 

*Shea, op. cit., IV, 95; The Springfield Ursulines, 50, 51; the Rev. John 
H. Lamott, History of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, 1821-1921, 260; Annals 
of the Ursulines of Columbia, S. C. Shea states that Bishop Reynolds 
persuaded the Ursulines to remove to Covington but the historian of the 
Springfield Ursulines says: “In accordance with the wishes of the discarded 
Ursulines, the Bishop secured their entrance into the diocese of Cincinnati.” 
Sister Maria Alma 190 using O’Connell (110ss) as her authority gives 
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the impression that the Charleston school was closed in 1844 and that the 
Community was disbanded at which time “some went to Ireland, others to 
the Cincinnati Ursulines, while Sister Augustine England was received by 
Bishop Blanc into the Ursuline Convent at New Orleans”. Sister Augustine 
England did not join the New Orleans Community until 1854. (Archives 
of the Brown County Ursulines. Cf. The Springfield Ursulines, 54). There 
were no Ursulines in the Diocese of Cincinnati in 1844. The first to come 
to Ohio settled in Brown County in 1845. Some of the Charleston Ursulines 
joined them, but not until 1854-1855. 

“*Half a Century's Record of the Springfield Ursulines, 51-54. 

*Abid., 55-56; Peter Condon, “Cajetan Bedini”, Catholic Encyclopedia, 
II (New York, 1907), 387. 

*% Archives of the Brown County Ursulines. Cf. Half a Century's Record 
of the Springfield Ursulines, 53-54. Shea, in his appendix to Parenty’s Life 
of Saint Angela Merici, 232, gives the impression that on the disbanding of 
the Cincinnati foundation five choir nuns and four lay Sisters entered the 
Charlestown, Massachusetts convent. This had ceased to exist some years 
before. 

“4Eifty Years in the Brown County Convent, by a member of the Com- 
munity (Cincinnati, 1895), 114. Half a Century's Record of the Springfield 
Ursulines, 58, 64-65. 

*4Guilday, op. cit., II, 172; The Springfield Ursulines, 65-66. 

Archives of the Brown County Ursulines; archives of the Columbia, 
S. C., Ursulines. The annals from the Charleston foundation were burned 
in the fire which destroyed the Columbia convent in 1865. Dehey, op. cit., 
20-21, is not correct regarding the early history of the Columbia foundation. 
She gives the impression that the Brown County Ursulines opened the 
establishment, after which the Community was augmented by six Ursulines 
from Covington, former members of the Charleston Community who had 
been invited by Bishop Lynch to return to the diocese as members of the 
new Community. 

“Not much is written concerning these Sisters. Guilday in his Life 
and Times of John England, II, 141-142; 148-151; 170-171, gives a brief 
account of them. His facts are taken from documents in the archiepiscopal 
archives of Bordeaux, and from correspondence with the Motherhouse 
in Paris. In Bishop England’s Works, IV, there are three short references, 
340, 354, 414. The Records of the American Catholic Historical Society 
(Philadelphia) contain two letters: “Letter of Bishop England to Dr. M. 
O’Connor, Charleston, April 7, 1835”, VIII (1897), 210-211: “Letter of 
3ishop England to Dr. Cullen, February 23, 1836,” VIII (1897), 230-234: 
and also a brief reference to their Philadelphia establishment, T.C.M., “Early 
Schools in Philadelphia”, XXII (1911), 62-63. The Catholic Almanacs, 
1833-1842, contain the advertisements for their schools. 

The Congregation of the Retreat of the Sacred Heart was founded in 1678 
at Quimper, in Brittany, for the purpose of providing retreats for women. 
The Sisters later became known as Dames de la Retraite. At the beginning 
of the nineteenth century they began to engage in educational work. They 
have large schools in England, France and Belgium. (Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, XII, 795). : 

™Guilday, op. cit., II, 141-142; Records of the Amcrican Catholic His- 
torical Society, VIII, 210, 230; XXII, 62; Burns, of. cit., 263: Catholic 
Almanac, 1833; Sister Maria Alma, (83), using the Catholic Almanac of 
1833 as her source, states that in 1830, they attempted to establish their 
Philadelphia Academy. The Gothic Mansion was on Chestnut Street be- 
tween Twelfth and Thirteenth Streets and ran back as far as Clover Street. 
™8Catholic Almanac, 1834. 
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“°Guilday, op. cit., II, 142; Records of the American Catholic Historical 
Society, VIII, 231. 

“England, IV, 340. 

21 Records of the American Catholic Historical Society, VIII, 231. 

I bid., 231. 

England, IV, 414; Guilday, op. cit., I1, 148-149. 

“England, IV, 354. 

2°Records of the American Catholic Historical Society, VIII, 232. 

I bid., 233. 

“"Guilday, op. cit., II, 142. 

“Sister Maria Alma, op. cit., 189. 

“*Catholic Almanac (1839), 170; (1840), 127; (1841), 106; (1842), 130. 

*Catholic Almanac (1839), 170. 

*Guilday, op. cit., I, 171. 

There is some disagreement among historians regarding their establish- 
ments after they left Charleston. Burns, of. cit., 297, using Shea I{I, 701, 
as authority, says that about 1838 they tried to establish an Academy in 
Mobile, but they soon removed to Pensacola. Sister Maria Alma 203, also 
using the same reference states they attempted to establish an Academy at 
St. Augustine, in 1838; failing there, they removed to Pensacola and at 
the same time opened a select School for Girls in Mobile. Shea does not 
state that they established an Academy at Mobile. After mentioning the 
appointment of the Rev. C. Rampon and the Rev. P. Hackett to the mission 
of St. Augustine he says: “The Ladies of the Retreat attempted to estab- 
lish an Academy, but soon removed to Pensacola. An orphan asylum was 
opened at Mobile.” From Shea’s statement and from the advertisments in 
the Catholic Almanac it may be concluded that while the Dames de la 
Retraite were established in the Diocese of Mobile they were not in the city 
of Mobile. 

The Principal source for the Visitandines of Kaskaskia is the “Reminis- 
cences of Sister Mary Josephine Barber,” which appears in the Records of the 
American Catholic Historical Society, under the title “First House of the 
Sisters of the Visitation at Kaskaskia, Illinois, A.D. 1833,” XIII (1902), 
211-226; and also in the Jilinots Catholic Historical Review, edited and 
annotated by Helen Troesch, “The First Convent in Illinois”, I (1919), 
352-371. The Rev. John Rothensteiner, History of the Archdiocese of St. 
Louis (2 vols. St. Louis, 1928), uses the “Reminiscences” supplemented by 
letters of Archbishop Eccleston of Baltimore to Bishop Rosati of St. Louis 
as his principal source in chapter 23 of Vol. I, 626-633, “The Visitandines of 
Kaskaskia”. Sister Mary Josephine Barber, youngest daughter of Rev. 
Virgil Barber, S.J., went as a postulant with the founders to Kaskaskia. In 
the American Catholic Historical Researches, VII (1890), 110-112, there 
are three letters from the Archives of the Ursuline convent at Three Rivers 
of which Sister Mary St. Joseph Barber was a member. They are dated 
July 26, July 30 and Nov. 17, 1833, and deal briefly with the Kaskaskia 
foundation though they add nothing to Sister Mary Josephine’s account. For 
the educational work of Kaskaskia Convent, see Hugh Graham, “A Pros- 
pectus of the First Catholic Girls’ Academy in Illinois,” Mid-America, IV 
(1932-33), 110-112; and also the Catholic Almanac (1836), 156-158. 

*“T athrop, A Story of Courage, passim. 

**Rothensteiner, op. cit., I, 627. 

**Tbid., 627; Burns, of. cit., 309. 

“"For a list of the “Extras” with the charges for them, see the Catholic 
Almanac (1836), 158. 

The Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, A Study of Catholic Secondary Education 
During the Colonial Period Up to the First Plenary Council of Baltinore, 
1852 (New York, 1937), 183-184. 
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2 American Catholic Historical Researches, VII (1890), 110-112. 

“Rothensteiner, op. cit., I, 630. Goebel (184) quotes from the last 
sentence of this letter but incorrectly attributes his quotation to Bishop 
Rosati. 

*“Tbid., 630. 

*“Dehey, op. cit., 61. 

*3] athrop, op. cit., 246-247. This account, however, gives the impression 
that Sister Genevieve spent all these years at Kaskaskia. It makes no men- 
tion of the transfer of the Illinois Visitandines to St. Louis in 1844, but does 
mention Sister Genevieve’s appointment as Superior of Dubuque. 

*4Coebel, op. cit., 184 says “ ... when the new building was completed 
in 1837 only four of the original band of Sisters had survived. In fact, three 
succumbed before the school year closed, leaving but one of the pioneer group.” 
That these statements are incorrect can be proved by the subsequent history 
of some of the pioneers: (1) Mother Mary Agnes became first Superior 
of the Sixth Street Visitation Convent at St. Louis in 1844 (Rothensteiner, 
I, 856); (2) Sister Genevieve King, became first Superior at Dubuque in 
1870 (Lathrop, 247; Dehey, 61) ; (3) Sister M. Isabella King, first Superior 
of Broadway Convent, St. Louis, 1844 (Rothensteiner, I, 858); (4) Sister 
Helen Flannigan continued as directress of the School (Catholic Almanac 
(1838), (113); (5) Sister Mary Josephine Barber, writer of the “Reminis- 
cences” died in St. Louis, in 1887. (Records of the American Catholic 
Historical Society, XIII, 211). 

*©Rothensteiner, of. cit., I, 630, incorrectly states that Sister Mary Austin 
was “another daughter of the convert, Reverend Virgil Barber, S.J.” 

*“Touis De Goesbriand, Catholic Memoirs of Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire (Burlington, 1886), 100. 

“Rothensteiner, op. cit., I, 630-631. 

“87 athrop, op. cit., 353. 

*°De Goesbriand, op. cit., 101. 

Sister Mary Salesia Godecker, Simon Bruté de Rémur, 302. 

*Rothensteiner, op. cit., I, 631. 

*Tbid., 633. 

8 bid., 856-858. 

*4Ccorgetown Visitation Convent Book. Cf. “Letter of Sister Mary 
Fidelis of Georgetown, June 15, 1885”, in the American Catholic Historical 
Researches, 1X (1892), 74-75. Goebel, op. cit., 185, gives 1850 as the year 
of the foundation. 

Philadelphia Convent Book. Cf. American Catholic Historical Re- 
searches, 1X (1892), 74-75; Shea op. cit., IV, 60. 

Catholic Almanac (1849), 192. 

Sister Maria Alma, op. cit., 73. 

*8Ccorgetown Visitation Convent Book. 

*Shea, op. cit., IV, 400. 

©Tohn F. Byrne, C. SS.R., The Redemptorist Centenaries, 305. 

™Sister Mary Lucida Savage, Ph.D., of the Sisters of St. Joseph of 
Carondelet, St. Louis, Missouri, is the historian for this foundation. The 
story is contained in her The Congregation of Saint Joseph of Carondelet: 
A Brief Account of Its Origin and Its Work in the United States (1650- 
1922), (St. Louis, 1923). The Congregation of the Sisters of Saint 
Joseph was founded in 1650 at Le Puy, France, with the purpose of uniting 
“exterior work of charity with the repose of contemplation”. The Congre- 
gation spread rapidly engaging in the work of education, in the direction 
of orphanages and the care of the sick. The pioneers for America came 
from the motherhouse at Lyons. 
22Savage, op. cit., 32. 

*Tbid., 33-34. 
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4 Tbid., 35-36. 

*Tbid., 37, 39. 

*Tbid., 40. 

*"Tbid., 41-42; 54. 

**Tbid., 42, 62-63. 

2 Tbid., 63, 99. 

7Tbid., 100. 

“For the history of this foundation see Sister Anthony of the Sacred 
Heart, In Harvest Fields By Sunset Shores (San Francisco, 1926). The 
Institute of the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur was founded at Amiens, 
France, in 1804, by Blessed Marie Rose Julie Billiart and in 1809 transferred 
its motherhouse to Namur, Belgium, from which the first American mis- 
sionaries came in 1840 to Cincinnati. 

=?Rothensteiner, op. cit., I, 6647. 

73F. Laveille, S.J., The Life of Father De Smet, S.J. (1801-1873). Trans- 
lated by Marian Lindsay (New York, 1915), 147; Sister Anthony of the 
Sacred Heart, of. cit., 37, 38. 

Sister Helen Louise, S.N.D., Sister Louise (Josephine Van der Schrieck) 
1813-1886, American Foundress of the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur 
(Washington, 1931) 99, 100. 

5] aveille-Lindsay, of. cit., 157; Sister Helen Louise, of. cit., 100-101. 

**Sister Anthony of the Sacred Heart, op. cit., 44, 50. 

*"Tbid., 43. 

**Tbid., passim. 

7*Daniel Sargent, Our Land and Our Lady (New York, 1939), 222. 

Sister Anthony of the Sacred Heart, op. cit., 70f. 

*\Thid., 79; Laveille-Lindsay, op. cit., 162-163. 

*“Sister Anthony, op. cit., 79 ff. 

*8Sister Anthony, op. cit., 81; Goebel, op. cit., 204, says “Eight Sisters were 
sent from Namur to the mission of St. Paul, Oregon, where they opened 
‘St. Joseph’s College’ the following year.” According to Laveille-Lindsay, 
163, St. Joseph’s College for young men was opened by Father Bolduc, a 
Canadian priest, about the same time that the Notre Dame nuns were begin- 
ning their educational work in Oregon. But Edwin V. O’Hara says: “On 
October 17, 1843 St. Joseph’s College for boys was opened by Vicar General 
Blanchet and placed in charge of Father Langlois.” “Oregon,” Catholic En- 
cyclopedia, XI (New York, 1911), 291. 

*4Thid., passim. 

*Thid., 102-107. 

I hid., 107-110. 

*"Tbid., 113-114; Shea, History of the Catholic Church in the United States, 
IV, 325-327. 

*8Sister Anthony, op. cit., 115. 

*Tbid., 121. 

™Tbid., 119-122. 

™Tbid., 123-127; Rev. T. J. Campbell, S.J., Pioneer Laymen of North 
America, II (New York, 1915), 317-318. 

Dr. John McLoughlin, a Canadian, was factor of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany in Oregon. He had been especially helpful to the impoverished Amer- 
icans, clergy and laity, regardless of creed, finding in him a loyal friend. At 
the time of the boundary dispute between Great Britain and the United States, 
he retired from the Hudson Bay Company sooner than follow orders to dis- 
continue his aid to the Americans. He had staked out a claim at what is now 
Oregon City, but the Methodist Mission Societies planned to wrest it from 
him. All sorts of misrepresentations and calumnies were resorted to by the 
men whom he had saved from starvation. A delegate was sent to Washington 
to denounce him. There he was represented as “a Benedict Arnold, a Jesuit, 
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a Wandering Jew, a Judas Iscariot”. The accusations were believed, and 
although McLoughlin had previously expressed his intention of becoming an 
American citizen his claim was disallowed. It was not until 1862, five years 
after his death, that he was vindicated. Campbeil, of. cit., 317-319; Joseph 
Schafer, “John McLoughlin”, Dictionary of American Biography (New 
York, 1933), XII, 134-135. 

™Sister Anthony, op. cit., 130-143. 

*3Tbid., 128. 

“The information concerning the Toledo foundation is found in Sister 
Helen Louise Nugent, Sister Louise (Josephine Van der Schrieck) (1813- 
1886) : American Foundress of the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur (Wash- 
ington, 1931). 

*Sister Helen Louise, op. cit., 107 ff. 

6A few years later, Father Rappe, as first Bishop of Cleveland, was able 
to secure a community of these Ursulines. They made a permanent founda- 
tion in Cleveland. 

Sister Helen Louise, op. cit., 108-109. 

*Tbid., 110-111. 

Thid., 115-116. 

Tbid., 116. 
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FOUR WOMEN LAY APOSTLES OF THE 
OLD NORTHWEST 


By Sister M. Rosatirta, I. H. M. 
Marygrove College, Detroit, Michigan 


Lay cooperation with and participation in the work of the 
hierarchy is as old as the Church of the Catacombs. In the days 
following the Milan decree, when the chief social work of the 
Church consisted in bridging the chasm which paganism had 
effected between rich and poor, we find the preaching and teaching 
of the great Jerome and other priests reinforced by the personal 
service and often heroic self-sacrifice of wealthy Romans, women 
and men. Paulina, Marcella, Lea, Melania as well as Pammachius, 
Paulinus and Pinianus,! were the living embodiment of the 
Christian law of love in all its perfection. As we come down the 
centuries Matilda of Tuscany steps forth to become the fearless 
ally of Pope Gregory VII in his bitter struggle to purify the 
Church from within and to protect her rights against powerful 
enemies without. Another sweep of time finds the Church attempt- 
ing to carry out Christ’s divine command in a New World almost 
totally unlike that known to the Roman laymen of the fifth or the 
Tuscan Countess of the twelfth century. Yet even as they faced 
and helped to solve the different issues of their times, so the 
American Church with its peculiar problems was to find laymen 
in her hour of need ready to spend and be spent in furthering 
her cause. 

Of the many complex problems that awaited solution when 
John Carroll as chief ecclesiastical superior of the Church in the 
United States issued his first pastoral letter in 1792, he chose to 
consider first “the virtuous and Christian instruction of youth as a 
principal object of pastoral solicitude”.? The letters to the laity 
following each of the subsequent Councils of Baltimore, with two 
exceptions, give place to this important problem. 

The old Northwest came under the jurisdiction of Bishop Carroll 
in 1796 and Detroit, its chief settlement, was to know his solicitude 
for its spiritual welfare first in the immediate appointment of 


*Grisar, History of Rome and the Popes in the Middle Ages, I, 44-62. 
*Guilday, The National Pastorals of the American Hierarchy, 1792-1919, 3. 
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Father Michael Levadoux as pastor of St. Anne’s and two years 
later that of Father Gabriel Richard who succeeded Father Leva- 
doux on his return to France in 1801. For the next three decades 
the story of Father Richard's efforts—religious, cultural, and civic 
—forms an essential part of the history of Detroit and Michigan. 
A man of culture and education, he realized the utter lack of both 
on this rough frontier where he was destined to labor. Realization 
of the need brought action and those who know his work do not 
hesitate to call him the Founder and Apostle of Education in 
Michigan. 

But he could not succeed alone. Laywomen of Detroit did 
yeomen service with him in the field of Catholic education over a 
stretch of thirty years. When the fire of 1805 swept away what- 
ever beginnings in education Father Richard had made, he peti- 
tioned the territorial government for a small grant of land for 
school purposes ; then turned to his own parishioners for teachers 
to conduct the schools. Four women responded: Angelique 
Campeau, then almost forty years old, and three young girls, all 
under twenty: Elizabeth Williams, Elizabeth Lyons and Monique 
Labadie.* They were willing to serve but they had first to be 
better educated, a work which Father Richard accomplished with 
the aid of his co-laborer, Father Jean Dilhet. Reference is made 
to this fact in the petition of 1808 addressed to the Legislature of 
Michigan Territory for one of the four lotteries, authorized by the 
government in 1805, to further his educational efforts, when after 
accounting for eight schools under his direction in and around 
Detroit, he says in his quaint way: 


Three of those schools are kept by three Natives of this 
Country who had received their first Education by the 
Reverend Mr. J. Dilhet and of whom two under direction 
of the subscriber have learnt the first Rudiments of English 
and Latin Languages, and some principles of Algebra and 
Geometry, so far as the measurement of the figures engraved 
on the tomb of the immortal Archimedes. . . . 4 


8Livre des Associés a La Confrairie du Trés St. Sacrement Etablie dans la 
Paroisse Ste. Anne du Detroit Diocese de Baltimore. In the Membership 
Book under date of September 8, 1805 are listed the names and ages of these 
women. 

‘Petition of G. Richard for his Academies. Filed October 21, 1808. 
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The urgent need for teachers, he notes, has forced them “to stop 
their studies and to become masters and teachers of others’’.® 

Father Richard was himself too much the true educator, too 
much the real teacher not to give these prospective teachers training 
at the beginning and during the course of their labors, a conclusion 
substantiated by an examination of the inventory of his library 
made after his death. More than forty-two® volumes covering 
the theory, history, and methods of education are listed, a rather 
remarkable collection for the rude frontier of the early 1800's. 

Two facts have been made convincingly clear by research into the 
educational activities of these pioneer teachers. First, they were 
not teachers of Christian Doctrine only who gathered the children 
of Detroit together from time to time to instruct them in the truths 
of our Holy Faith. Evidence is available to show that they were 
the first women on this frontier to conduct Catholic schools; that 
they antedated a teaching Sisterhood by thirty years. In these 
schools the four R’s rather than the three were taught. Second, 
the work of these women was, until the time of his death, under 
the immediate direction of Father Richard. Despite the fact that 
some schools were established beyond the limits of Detroit, they 
were not isolated units; they approximated a system, in which the 
union resulting from singleness of purpose, effort, and the self- 
sacrifice of the priest and his co-workers made up, in some degree, 
for the paucity and instability of their financial resources. So far 
had this union developed by 1815, that measures were being taken 
to make it perpetual. A consideration of Father Richard’s draft 
of the resolutions for a “Society of Catholic Schools in the Terri- 
tory of Michigan” makes clear that a Religious teaching Com- 
munity was in contemplation. 

A synopsis of this document proves that it concerned intimately 
the teachers of Father Richard. The eleven resolutions which 
comprise it were the outcome of a conference which he held with 
Angelique Campeau, Elizabeth Lyons and Monique Labadie? “upon 
the manner of procuring the greatest glory of God, the advance- 

*[bid. 

*Inventory of the real and personal estate of Gabriel Richard, 1833. 


"Research has not yet accounted for the absence of Elizabeth Williams 
from this meeting. 
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ment of Religion and the Instruction of the Young’”.§ Unan- 
imously the first resolution was taken “to form an Association 
of pious persons who may enjoy all the privileges and advantages 
accorded to Religious Societies” by virtue of the Act passed by the 
Territorial Legislature in 1807. It was resolved, secondly, that 
this body’s official title would be the “Society of Catholic Schools 
in the Territory of Michigan”. 

Provisions for the Society’s temporalities were made in four 
resolutions. The administration of temporal affairs was placed 
in the hands of the first ecclesiastical superior of the Catholic 
Church in the Territory, the first director of the schools for boys,® 
and the first superior of the schools for girls. The administrators 
were empowered to establish schools in various places where the 
population justified it. The financial welfare of each individual 
school was to be in the hands of a resident of the place where the 
school was located, appointed conjointly by the ecclesiastical 
superior in the Territory and the head of the particular school. 
Nowhere is the determination clearer to have a unified system of 
education than in the eighth resolution: “That in due time there 
shall be a Visitor-General of the Schools who shall establish a uni- 
form system of instruction as soon as possible.” 

The common life was the next matter resolved upon. The 
property of each house was to be held in common by the various 
members received into the Society. The Society in turn was 
obligated to provide for each member the reasonable necessaries of 
life, such as food, clothes, furniture, and medicine. 

Finally it was resolved that in due time special rules approved 
by the chief ecclesiastical superior of the Territory should be made 
for the reception of members into the Society, for the order of 
their duties and exercises and for the education and care which 
will be given to the children, whether day pupils or boarders. 

The proposed Society certainly moved beyond the “paper stage.” 
Bishop Plessis of Quebec who visited Detroit the year following 
the drafting of the resolutions, records in his journal among the 
many achievements of the indefatigable Curé of St. Anne’s, “... he 


*Richard Papers, 1815. The original is in French. 

*At no time, it would seem, did these laywomen conduct a boys’ school. 
Documents refer to schoolmasters employed in the same places where the 
women teachers were teaching a girls’ school. 
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supports a girls’ school under the management of a few female 
teachers of his own choosing, whom he directs like a religious 
community. . . .””2° 

In 1820 Father Richard as agent for Angelique Campeau and 
Elizabeth Williams renewed a petition for land made fourteen 
years!! previously, stating that their schools have been united 
under the title Monastery of St. Mary.!” 

The following year Father Richard made his will at St. Gene- 
vieve’s, Missouri, with the great DuBourg, Bishop of Louisiana, as 
witness. Article five provides that two lots in the rear of St. 
Anne’s Church shall be given to the Seminary of St. Mary and that 


the same Monastery of St. Mary (which is under the direction 
of the Sister Elizabeth Lyons the present Superioress) shall 
enjoy forever one of my stoves, my loom, all my spg. wheels 
and a reasonable proportion of my household furniture, and 
finally the timber necessary to make their dwelling house to be 
taken out of the timber now laying in the churchyard."* 


Again, Father Richard in addressing these women directly or 
in referring to them as late as 1830 used the title “Sister”. When 
Father Dejean reported to the Propagation of the Faith in 1826 
on the condition of his school at Riviere-aux-Hurons he was un- 
doubtedly speaking about Elizabeth Williams when he said “I 
have established a girls’ school kept by a Sister of the Sacred 
Heart; she has twenty pupils; she comes from a nascent Convent 
near Detroit”’.1* 

Actually the Religious Community attempted by Father Richard 
failed to materialize; he was ahead of his time in this as in so 
many of his other projects which were to become realities in a 
later day. This little band of teachers—two of them, as we shall 
see, tried their vocations to Religious life in long established 
Religious Orders but returned to Detroit to carry on with the 
others in their chosen apostolate—were to see the Poor Clares 
temporarily established as the first Religious teachers the year 


*Journal of Mgr. Joseph Octave Plessis, June 1816. 

"Askin Papers, 1806. 

“Woodbridge Papers, 1820. 

*Richard Papers, 1821. 

“Annales de l Association de la Propagation de la Foi, III, 312. 
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following Father Richard’s death.1* Two were to live to see the 
first Religious teaching Order permanently established in Michigan 
in 1845 and to see it functioning in Detroit close by the scenes of 
their labors. 

Patient and long continued research on these early teachers has 
not been particularly fruitful. Only the barest outline can be 
traced of these splendid women who gave a lifetime of service to 
the Catholic schools of Michigan Territory. 

We can discover nothing of the parentage, birth or place of death 
of the oldest of these pioneers, Angelique Campeau. Many records 
point to the fact that she was possessed of considerable personal 
wealth. Thomas Jefferson in his letter to President Madison 
makes reference to the fact that she and her companion at Spring 
Hill gave not only their whole time but their personal wealth for 
the welfare of the Indian girls.1® Later she offered a farm on 
which to build the parish church in Monroe.’7 In 1822 she used 
her personal means to assist indirectly in securing freedom for 
Father Richard who was suffering the injustice of imprisonment 
incurred in the fulfillment of his priestly duty by order of his 
ecclesiastical superior.1® 

Angelique Campeau and Elizabeth Lyons were the teachers of 
the Spring Hill Indian School with Father Richard as its Director. 
Marked with high promise in its foundation to which President 
Jefferson gave approval, it failed tragically because of the short- 
sightedness and indifference of his successor. The story may be 
gathered from “The Spring Hill Indian School Correspondence,”?!® 
but in substance the facts are these. In the spring of 1808 at the 
request of the Governor of Michigan Territory Father Richard 
drew up the “Outlines of a Scheme of Education of Youth in the 
Territory of Michigan” in which he emphasized a plan of educa- 
tion for the Indian children of the Territory. He sent the docu- 
ment to President Jefferson who thought favorably of it.2° The 


*The Poor Clares withdrew from Detroit about the close of the decade. 

“Writings of Thomas Jefferson (Library ed.), XII, 335. 

™Maes, History of the Church in Monroe City and County, 39. 

*Richard Papers, 1822. 

*“The Spring Hill Indian School Correspondence,” in Michigan History 
Magazine, XIV, 94-114. 

“Writings of Thomas Jefferson (Library ed.) XII, 40. 
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following January it was forwarded to Congress with the request 


that a committee be appointed to examine it “in order that the 


Government may give some assistance to put it into execution”.”* 


The plan was referred to the Committee on Public Lands where it 
appears to have remained until February 18, 1812. The personal 
interest of President Jefferson, the Secretary of War, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the express promises that government 
aid would be given justified Father Richard in proceeding with the 
project. Thomas Jefferson’s detailed letter to President Madison 
written in December 1809,?? dealing exclusively with this matter 


is conclusive : 
Monticello, December 7, 1809. 


Dear Sir,—The enclosed letter is from Father Richard the 
Director of a school of Detroit. Being on a subject in 
which the departments both of the Treasury and War are 
concerned, I take the liberty of enclosing it to yourself as the 
centre which may unite these two agencies. The transactions 
which it alludes to took place in the month of December and 
January preceding my retirement from office, and as I think 
it possible they may not have been fully placed on the records 
of the War Office, because they were conducted verbally for 
the most part, I will give a general statement of them as well 
as my recollection will enable me. In the neighborhood of 
Detroit (two or three miles from the town) is a farm, formerly 
the property of one Earnest, a bankrupt Collector. It is now 
in the possession of the Treasury Department, as a pledge for 
a sum in which he is in default to the government, much 
beyond the value of the farm. As it is a good one, has proper 
buildings and in a proper position for the purpose contem- 
plated, General Dearborn proposed to purchase it for the War 
Department at its real value. Mr. Gallatin thought he should 
ask the sum for which it was hypothecated. I do not remember 
the last idea in which we all concurred, but I believe it was 
that, as the Treasury must, in the end, sell it for what it could 
get, the War Department would become a bidder as far as its 
real value, and in the meantime would rent it. On this farm 
we proposed to assemble the following establishments: Ist. 
Father Richard’s school. He teaches the children of the in- 
habitants of Detroit—but the part of the school within our view 
was that of the young Indian girls instructed by two French 


*Richard Papers, 1809. 
"Writings of Thomas Jefferson (Library ed.) XII, 334-338. 
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females, natives of the place, who devote their whole time and 
their own property, which was not inconsiderable, to the care 
and instruction of Indian girls in carding, spinning, weaving, 
sewing and the other household arts suited to the condition of 
the poor, and as practiced by the white women of that condi- 
tion. Reading and writing were an incidental part of their 
education. We proposed that the War Department should 
furnish the farm and the houses for the use of the school 
gratis, and add $400 a year to the funds, and that the benefits 
of the institution should be extended to the boys also of the 
neighboring tribes, who were to be lodged, fed, and instructed 
there. 

2nd. To establish there the farmer at present employed by 
the United States, to instruct those Indians in the use of the 
plough and other implements and practices of agriculture, and 
in the general management of the farm. This man was to 
labor (on) the farm himself, and to have the aid of the boys 
through a principal portion of the day, by which they would 
contract habits of industry, learn the business of farming, and 
provide subsistence for the whole institution. Reading and 
writing were to be a secondary object. 

3d. To remove thither the carpenter and smith at present 
employed by the United States among the same Indians; with 
whom such of the boys as had a turn for it should work and 
learn their trades. 

This establishment was recommended by the further circum- 
stance that whenever the Indians came to Detroit on trade or 
other business, they encamp on or about this farm. This would 
give them opportunities of seeing their sons and daughters, 
and their advancement in the useful arts—of seeing and learn- 
ing from example all the operations and process of a farm, and 
of always carrying home themselves some additional knowl- 
edge of these things. It was thought more important to ex- 
tend the civilized arts, and to introduce a separation of prop- 
perty among the Indians of the country around Detroit than 
elsewhere, because learning to set a high value on their prop- 
erty, and losing by degrees all other dependence for subsis- 
tance, they would deprecate war with us as bringing certain 
destruction on their property, and would become a barrier for 
that distant and isolated post against the Indians beyond them. 
There are beyond them some strong tribes, as the Sacs, Foxes, 
etc., with whom we as yet had little connection, and slender 
opportunities of extending to them our benefits and influence. 
They are therefore ready instruments to be brought into opera- 
tion on us by a powerful neighbor, which still cultivates its 
influence over them by nourishing the savage habits which 
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waste them, rather than by encouraging the civilized arts which 
would soften, conciliate and preserve them. The whole addi- 
tional expense to the United States was to be the price of the 
farm, and an increase of $400 in the annual expenditures for 
these tribes. 

This is the sum of my recollections. I cannot answer for 
their exactitude in all details, but General Dearborn could 
supply and correct the particulars of my statement. Mr. 
Gallatin, too, was so often in consultation on the subject, that 
he must have been informed of the whole plan ; and his memory 
is so much better than mine, that he will be able to make my 
statement what it should be. Add to this that I think I gen- 
erally informed myself of our policy and proceedings in the 
case, as we went along; and, if I am not mistaken, it was one 
of the articles of a memorandum [ left with you of things still 
in fiere, and which would merit your attention. I have thought 
it necessary to put you in possession of these facts that you 
might understand the grounds of Father Richard’s application 
and be enabled to judge for yourself of the expediency of 
pursuing the plan, or of the means of withdrawing from it 
with justice to the individuals employed in its execution. How 
far we are committed with the Indians themselves in this 
business will be seen in a speech of mine to them, of January 
31st, filed in the War Office, and perhaps something more may 
have passed to them from the Secretary of War. 


Always affectionately yours. 


The Spring Hill Indian School, probably the first experiment 
of its kind, opened auspiciously. Six persons were engaged in the 
school from the first days. Both white and Indian children were 
taught ; a schoolmaster cared for the boys, the two women already 
mentioned, trained the girls not only in the household arts, as 
Jefferson puts it; but, in accordance with Father Richard’s plan 
of dividing the time equally between manual, industrial, and in- 
tellectual training, also in a generous course of studies which 
included reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, geography with the 
use of the globes, grammar, history, natural philosophy, and com- 
position. For the more capable, courses in algebra, geometry, and 
the languages were offered.?% 

Prosperity was just around the corner, but the Government at 
Washington failed to fulfill promises of financial support made, 


*Richard Papers, 1809. 
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alas, verbally, and Father Richard, unable to meet the rent of the 
farm and operating costs, was forced to give up. The farm was 
sold at auction for $500 by the agent of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

Sometime before January 28, 1811 when Father Richard wrote 
President Madison that he had moved to a farm about midway 
between Spring Hill and Detroit, he notes “My present situation is 
extremely painful. When we were moving from Spring Hill I 
said to myself: it is then in vain I have worked so hard, traveled 
so far, and struggled against so many obstacles”.** 

The indifference of the Government at Washington was to cost 
the country dearly. On the very eve of the War of 1812 Father 
Richard had made it clear to the authorities that it was in their 
power to show that interest and friendship toward the Indian 
which was so thoroughly cultivated by the enemy. 

With the closing of Spring Hill, Angelique Campeau disappears 
from record until 1815 when she is party to the Draft of Resolu- 
tions previously discussed. No doubt she was teaching during this 
interval in the new location to which the school moved. We have 
definite information of her in a letter of August 17, 1830 in which 
Father Richard writes, “On this day at five o’clock Mr. Badin, Sr. 
has left Detroit with Sister Angelique Campeau in the stage to go 
to St. Joseph”.25 Evidently she was loaned to Father Stephen 
Badin, the Missionary, to conduct the Indian school which he had 
established for the children of the Potawatomi tribe in the vicinity 
of Niles, Michigan. “Angelique Campeau is doing admirably with 
the Indians,” Father Richard reports later. In 1832 Father Badin 
in a letter to Bishop Fenwick written from “near Niles” presents 
her compliments to the Bishop. During the summer of that year 
she ceased her work at the Indian school and in all probability she 
was in Detroit when Father Richard died in September 1832. The 
following month her name appears among those who have filed 
claims against the estate of Father Richard as recorded by Father 
Vincent Badin the administrator.2® Whether she taught during the 
remaining six years of her life or where she spent those last years 
it is impossible to say. 

“Rev. Gabriel Richard to President James Madison, January 28, 1811. 


*Richard Papers, 1830. 
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Elizabeth Lyons, the companion of Angelique in the Spring Hill 
enterprise, survived the other members of the little band of teachers. 
Her mother’s name, Chene, was that of one of the most prominent 
families in old Detroit; her father, George Lyons, was an Indian 
trader. With Angelique and under like circumstances, we meet 
her in 1815. In 1821 as already noted she was “Superioress of the 
Monastery of St. Mary”. About the same time that Elizabeth 
Williams was a postulant in Montreal, Elizabeth Lyons entered the 
Convent of the Ursulines in New Orleans. Father Richard writing 
from Washington, May 25, 1824, mentions the fact that he has 
met a young lady from that convent who said that Elizabeth Lyons 
“ought to pass to the Chaptre after Easter and that it would then 
be decided whether she would be admitted”.2*7 As a matter of 
fact the decision of the Community had been made two weeks 
previous to his letter. The Religious at New Orleans were well 
pleased with her. The superior of that house certified the real 
reason for her rejection: “if she has not been admitted among us, 
this is entirely due to the frequent headaches to which she is sub- 
ject and which are more violent and almost continual in this 
climate having the effect of a physical disqualification on her part 
for the obligations and duties of religious life’”’.?* 

Back in Detroit no doubt she continued to teach. When Dr. 
Rese of Cincinnati, later Detroit’s first Bishop, visited the city in 
1830 he records that ‘fa few religious ladies under the direction 
of Mr. Richard are conducting a very laudable institution for the 
education of young ladies”.?® In all probability these ladies were 
herself and either Angelique, who had not yet gone to assist Father 
Badin, or Elizabeth Williams, who had already returned from 
L’Arbre Croche. The year 1836 finds her teaching a school which 
Thomas Palmer’s two daughters attend.*® This is probably the 
Young Ladies Boarding School which the City Directory of 1837 
records as being conducted by her at 66 Randolph Street.*4_ The 


“Richard Papers, 1824. 

*Tyons Papers, 1824. : 
ae States Catholic Historical Society, Historical Records and Studies 

I, 209. 

Thomas Palmer Papers, 1836. 

™"MacCabe, Directory of the City of Detroit, 63. “Mrs.” is here used for 
“Miss”. 
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founder of the Burton Historical Collection gives us the last details 
we have of Elizabeth Lyons’ life. He knew her personally when 
she was very old and long after she had ceased teaching. She 
earned her living then by sewing and spent her last years with a 
family related to her.*? 

Of this group of women, Elizabeth Williams was the most out- 
standing. Her family was influential and in easy circumstances. 
John R., her brother, whose memory as well as that of his children 
is perpetuated in the names of Detroit streets, was the first Mayor 
of that city. Joseph Campau, her maternal uncle, was one of the 
wealthiest men on the frontier. From extant letters it seems, how- 
ever, that she was the “poor relation”. The indifference and lack 
of sympathy of the family with her work she states expressly in a 
letter to John R.*8 

While her companions were engaged at Spring Hill, Elizabeth 
was conducting an Academy in Detroit “in the house lately the 
property of Captain Elliott,”** which Father Richard purchased 
for the express purpose. The enrollment was “better than thirty 
girls”; the curriculum was similar to that for the girls at Spring 
Hill. How long this Academy lasted is not known. In 1822 
Elizabeth left Detroit to enter a convent in Montreal, as her 
brother’s letter of June 24, 1822 makes clear: “Permit me, dear 
sir, to introduce to your acquaintance, through the medium of this 
letter, the bearer, my sister, Elizabeth Williams, who is on her way 
to Montreal, her inclinations and moral principles have induced 
her to select the lot of a recluse from the world.”*> Upon learning 
that the Religious life was not her vocation she came back to 
Detroit and was evidently trying in 1824 against heavy odds to 
conduct a school. Father Richard at Washington, serving as 
Territorial Delegate writes words of encouragement to her in 
answer to her letters. He gives her details of the Visitation Nuns 
at Georgetown,*® and his concluding remarks to her indicate that 
the rules for the Association of 1815 which he hoped to have 
formulated in due time had materialized, for he writes, “Observe 


“Statement of Mr. Clarence Burton, August 27, 1924. 
*Williams Papers, 1830. 

*Richard Papers, 1808. 

*Williams Papers, 1822. 

“Richard Papers, 1824. 
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carefully your rules, be fervent always, unite yourself to God and 
do all things for His Glory and in communion with those of Our 
Lord” .** 

River Clinton, near the present Mount Clemens, was the scene 
of her labors in 1825 and 1826. To the pastor she was a nun.*® 
A curious old account makes clear the manner in which teachers of 
the day were paid. In this case she was given “three cords of wood 
at three dollars a cord”.®® The farmers paid her well, according 
to her own statement, not in money but in the things she needed. 
She had seventeen pupils and was daily expecting a boarder. Her 
comparison of the politeness of these children with those of Detroit 
is not to the advantage of the latter.*° 

Across the Territory to the shores of Lake Michigan she traveled 
in 1829 to teach the Indian girls at L’Arbre Croche. Her school 
numbered eighteen girls, while a Mr. L’Etourneau took charge of 
twenty boys. By January 1830, the two schools have an enroll- 
ment of sixty-two pupils, twenty-four of whom are boarders. In 
a letter to her brother she gives a very heartening picture of the 
Christian lives of the Indians and makes an appeal to the Detroit 
population for her “good Indians”, reminding her brother, who 
had given up the practice of his religion, that “God will demand 
an account of our stewardship” and that “charity makes amends 
for many sins”.*1 

In 1837 Elizabeth Williams is registered in the Detroit Directory 
as Superintendent of the French Female Charity School. In the 
words of the Directory: “This benevolent institution is supported 
by Mrs. Antoine Beaubien ; the pupils are furnished with books and 
other school requisites. The average number of children in at- 
tendance is 40”. Presumably she continued on in this capacity 
until her death in 1843. She lies today in John R’s plot in Detroit’s 
oldest Protestant cemetery where her remains were probably trans- 
ferred from the crypt of the old St. Anne’s when that Church was 
abandoned in 1886. 

Reference to the French Female Charity School brings us to the 

"Ibid. 

*Annales de l’Association de la Foi, Il, 312. 

*Rivard Papers, 1825. 
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last of the four women connected with Father Richard’s educational 
interests. Mrs. Antoine Beaubien was Monique Labadie, the only 
one of these teachers who married. We have no record of any 
school conducted by her, though she was a member of the con- 
ference in 1815 looking to the Association of Catholic Schools. 
After her marriage in 1829 to the land-wealthy Antoine Beaubien, 
she undoubtedly gave financial support to Father Richard’s projects. 
Her sponsoring of the Charity School after his death seems to 
indicate her genuine interest in the cause of Catholic education. 
According to Richard R. Elliott she richly endowed the Convent 
of the Sacred Heart which was established in Detroit in 1851, 
stipulating, that the Sisters educate a certain number of orphans. 
Again when she makes a gift of land to Father Sorin for the 
Sisters of Holy Cross, she specifies that they shall educate two 
little orphans whom she has sent them. We might conclude from 
these facts that her chief interest in education in the latter period 
of her life centered on Catholic education for orphan girls.** 

Time and indifference have almost obliterated the details of the 
lives of these valiant women. Of their personality and appearance 
we know nothing. Their generosity and self-sacrifice is evident 
in the record of their service. That they were women of deep 
religious faith and piety we may conclude from their quasi-religious 
life. One further note is the fact that they were members of the 
Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament established by Father 
Richard in 1805, which had an enrollment of over one hundred in its 
first three months among a people not particularly pious. This little 
adoration society** called for a constant union with Our Lord’s 
Real Presence as well as a close imitation of His Eucharistic virtues. 
Each member chose a special hour of adoration and Angelique 
Campeau’s little prayerbook containing the formula and her chosen 
hour is now a treasured possession of the Burton Historical 
Collection. 

So much for what we have been able to discover of the teachers, 
the schools and their curricula. What of the textbooks? Certain 
it is that the printing of books was part and parcel of Father 


“American Catholic Historical Researches, January 1896, 104. 

“Sister Eleanore, C.S.C., On the King’s Highway, 133. 

“For further data on the Association see, “Eucharistic Adoration of an 
American Frontier of 1800,” The Ecclesiastical Review, October 1939. 
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Richard’s educational work. His well known printing press was 
first set up at the Spring Hill Indian School. In his unheeded 
appeal to President Madison* in 1809 he enumerates as one of the 
heavy expenses already incurred for the establishment, “a Printing 
Press with 600 or 700 Ibs. of types and above 60 reams of paper, 
etc.” and remarks in the same letter that, “the draft of 600 dollars 
for Mr. John Devereaux is to pay him the money he advanced me 
to buy the Printing Press and several other Articles necessary to 
our Institution”. His final request is that the President will, “direct 
the Secretary of State to make to the Printing Press at Spring Hill 
the usual allowance for printing the laws of the Congress of U. S., 
and those of our Territory of Michigan... .” 

As McMutrtrie declares, the press began about August, 1809, to 
turn out “not the earliest printing in Michigan—but the most 
significant”.4® There can be little doubt that many of the issues 
of this press found their way into the schools under Father 
Richard’s direction. Indeed the very first work produced was a 
little speller of twelve pages called The Child’s Spelling Book, with 
Michigan Instructor as subtitle, which sold for twenty-five cents. 
In make-up it shows the influence of the Lancastrian methods, the 
fad of that day. Ninety-eight copies of this quaint little book were 
listed in the inventory of the priest’s possessions made after his 
death. The little introduction, reproduced in full here, expressly 
states its purpose. The promise of future publications predicated 
on the success of this first issue was fulfilled. 


The great scarcity of school books in the Territory is 
sufficient apology for the appearance of the following pages. 
This small book is chiefly selected from other writers. The 
Tables of Spelling are in general extracted from Webster. It 
is intended to answer the purpose of introducing the Youth of 
this Territory into the fundamental principles of Education. 
If it gains encouragement it will perhaps be succeeded by 
another Part containing Spellings of a maturer kind inter- 
mixed with useful Lessons in Reading such as Maxims, 
Proverbs, Fables, Moral Stories etc. calculated to inspire the 
mature mind with a sense of strict propriety and virtue. At 
the request of several Gentlemen and Teachers of this City 


“Rev. Gabriel Richard to President James Madison, 1809. 
“McMurtrie, Early Printing in Michigan, Chapter 4. 
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it is sent to the Press :—and it is hoped that it may meet the 
approbation and liberal patronage of a generous public. 


Territory of Michigan, August 1, 1809 


One wonders whether other books found in large quantity 
among Father Richard’s possessions and not usually credited to 
his press were not products of it. For example, we find in the 
inventory** 408 storybooks for children, of which 302 are designated 
“very small”; 135 toy books for children, 6 choice picture books; 
24 copies of the Philadelphia Primer, 167 copies of French Fables ; 
91 copies of Books for Children on the Various Birds. 

We have been inclined to believe that the use of cards in spelling, 
arithmetic and other subjects as well as individual printed sheets 
apart from textbooks are very modern; yet one finds listed in the 
inventory such items as “5 Packs of Geographical Cards”; “Large 
Lot of Elementary Exercises in Sheets,” and “a Large Lot of 
various works in sheets,” these estimated at a considerable amount 
by the appraisers. 

We know for certain that Les Ornemens de la Memoire, a book 
containing literary selections, of which he had forty-one copies at 
the time of his death as well as twenty-seven copies of the Historical 
Catechism were issued on his own press and were used by him as 
“reward” for pupils in his schools. Again the Children’s Journal, 
of which he had seventy-seven copies, was a book of twenty-one 
chapters. It was printed with French on one page and English on 
the opposite page and considers the various virtues which children 
must learn to practice. This might well have been used as a 
reader in the schools. Page one is typical. 


“Inventory of the real and personal estate of Gabriel Richard, 1833. 
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THE CHILDREN’S JOURNAL 
OR 
Mora 
AND ENTERTAINING STORIES 


With instructive conversations on those subjects 
which daily occur in Nature and Society. 


OBEDIENCE 


Mrs. Vernon & Paulina, her daughter. 


Paulina. Mama, why must children obey grown people? 

Mrs. Vernon. It is because children do not know what can 
do them good or harm; and some sad accident would every 
instant befall them if the grown people who surround them 
were not constantly occupied in preserving them from it. Do 
not you remember what happened the other day to poor 
Alexander because he would play with the wax candle? 

Paulina. Yes, Mama, I recollect it very well. 

Mrs. Vernon. The small flame appeared so pretty to him 
that he would touch it; in vain I told him that it would hurt 
him ; Alexander was not obedient & what was the consequence? 


When we remember that Father Richard was not a school- 
master indigenous to the soil of the crude frontier, but a cultured 
college-trained educator from France, the home of culture, we may 
justly believe that in the schools under his direction there was 
some form of grouping based upon ability and degree of progress. 
We may also conclude that those books of which he possessed a 
number of copies and which were not issues of his press were 
purchased by him for the use of the more advanced pupils who 
were probably few in number. Of this type of book the appraisers 
list the following: 19 Elements of French Grammar; 10 Latin 
Grammar; 8 Bonnecastle’s*® Algebra; 10 Footsteps of Natural 
History. 

Since Father Richard was a true educator he must have accepted 
the training of the whole man, mind, heart and will, as the true 
purpose of education. Religion in theory and practice, must have 
held the primacy. There can be little doubt that the reading of 


“The spelling of the appraisers has been retained. 
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the Scriptures, the study of the Catechism, and instruction on right 
living found place in the curriculum of his schools conducted by 
women who lived deeply spiritual lives. Again his press did service 
in providing the needed books. From it came between the years 
1809 and 1812, the Historical Catechism, an abridgment of sacred 
history and Christian Doctrine, the Epistles and Gospels for 
Sundays and holydays, the True Principles of a Catholic, The 
Christian’s Day, all of which he had in goodly numbers, and all of 
which we may be fairly sure were known to the Catholic school 
children of Old Detroit. 

Catholic education has kept pace with the advance of civic and 
industrial Detroit. One hundred grade and high schools, conducted 
by Religious teaching Orders, a seminary for the training of priests, 
and several institutions of higher learning for the laity are Gabriel 
Richard’s dream come true. They are, in large part, the fruit, too, 
of the labors of four pioneer women who served the Church in the 
field of education more than a century ago. 


SOURCE MATERIALS 


The source material for this article has been found, in the main, 
in two depositories, namely, the Detroit Archdiocesan Archives, and 
the Burton Historical Collection. The former possesses many 
original manuscripts of Father Richard. Two interesting docu- 
ments, Father Richard’s will and the Inventory of his estate are 
filed in the Archives of the Wayne County Courthouse. 

The Burton Historical Collection in Detroit has some original 
Richard manuscripts and many copies of those found in other 
collections; the papers of families referred to in the article are 
exclusively from the Burton Collection. The documents bearing 
on the Spring Hill Indian School are in the War Department 
Archives and the House of Representatives Archives in the Library 
of Congress. 





THE FIRST CATHOLIC MONTHLY 
MAGAZINES 


By Tuomas F. MEEHAN 


At Baltimore, Maryland, Peter Blenkinsop, early in 1830, pub- 
lished the Metropolitan, our first monthly Catholic magazine, but 
a similar enterprise had been projected before this. Early in the 
nineteenth century Father John Grassi, one of the ablest of the 
Jesuits of that period, who was doing much to put Georgetown 
College on a firm footing was an intimate friend of the first Bishop 
of Vincennes, Simon Bruté de Rémur, and they kept up a constant 
correspondence. In preparing her splendid life of Bishop Bruté 
(1931), Sister Mary Salesia Godecker, O.S.B., found among the 
letters that thus passed between the two distinguished ecclesiastics 
a number of references to a projected publication in New York of 
a review or magazine. 

Bishop Carroll, in 1808, sent Father Anthony Kohlmann, S.J., 
with Father Benedict Fenwick and four Scholastics, to renew the 
Jesuit foundation in New York and reorganize the disordered and 
distracted congregation there. Father Kohlmann, a man of large 
vision, soon concluded that New York had a great future. “This 
city will always be the first city in America on account of its 
advantageous situation for commerce,” he wrote September 14, 
1810, to his friend Father Strickland in England. He favored the 
closing of Georgetown and its transfer to New York which “is of 
greater importance to the Society than all the other States to- 
gether,” he told Father Grassi in 1815, and expressed the greatest 
contempt for the policy of confining the Society in Maryland, “a 
State the worst and poorest in the Union in which the Society will 
be eternally buried as in a tomb.” His superior did not agree with 
him, so he worked industriously on his many New York projects, 
one of which was the inception of what would have been our first 
serious and authoritative Catholic periodical. This the Bruté letters 
disclose. 

Writing to Bruté from Georgtown, November 24, 1813, Father 
Grassi says: 


Rev. Mr. Lavariére .. . came from New York last week to 
pay us a short visit... He told me that ours in New York will 
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endeavor to arrange things so as to have a monthly, or at 
least a quarterly Catholic publication in form of a Journal or 
Magazine. They have not written anything to me about it; 
as soon as I shall be informed of their plan I will give you 
notice in order that you may help them, and they may help 
you for this work which I am confident will produce a great 
deal of good in this country. 


Again, on March 29, 1814 he writes: 


Ours at New York are about to abandon that school they 
had begun near that city. [The New York Literary Institu- 
tion then located where St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Fifth Avenue, 
now stands.] After this affair is settled Fr. Fenwick will be 
able to think more seriously on the proposed Magazine publica- 
tion to which I am confident you will contribute with your 
usual zeal and kindness. 


New York’s first Catholic college having been closed and the 
building and adjoining property turned over to a Community of 
French Trappists, Father Grassi wrote again, on April 12, 1814: 
“Thus the Rev. F. Fenwick being debarrassed (sic) of the care of 
that house he will be able to apply himself seriously to the intended 
publication of a Catholic Magazine.” That ambition however he 
was not able to realize until after he became the second Bishop 
of Boston and then, on September 5, 1829, he began, with the 
cooperation of some laymen organized as “The Roman Catholic 
Auxiliary Society,” the weekly paper, the Jesuit or Catholic 
Sentinel. It lasted until January, 1834, when Bishop Fenwick, 
disgusted with the bickerings and factional troubles of the Auxiliary 
Society, which made the paper “an apple of discord and disunion 
among the brethren of the same family,” withdrew his sanction of 
the publication, and it died and Boston was without a Catholic 
weekly until Patrick Donahoe founded the Pilot January 2, 1836.1 

In his Pioneer Cathoiic Journalism, Dr. Paul J. Foik, C.S.C., 
notes that El Habanero (The Havanian), a magazine in Spanish 
which appeared in Philadelphia in 1824, edited by that versatile 
and accomplished prelate, the Very Rev. Felix Varela, while not 
professedly Catholic might well, because of the nature and quality 


*U. S. Catholic Historical Society Monograph, Paul J. Foick, C.S.C., 
Pioneer Catholic Journalism, New York, 1930. 
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of its contents, be classed among the ventures in our early periodical 
literature. 

Peter Blenkinsop arrived in Baltimore from Ireland in the early 
years of the last century with his three children William, Peter 
and Catherine, and set up as a printer and publisher. The sons 
became distinguished priests. William, after mission work in 
Mississippi, was affiliated to Boston, Massachusetts and died there 
January 8, 1892 as pastor of St. Peter’s Church. Peter became a 
Jesuit and served at the various houses of the Order until his death 
November 5, 1896. The daughter, Catherine in her fifteenth year, 
joined the Sisters of Charity at Emmittsburg, Maryland, and died 
there, March 8, 1887, after fifty-six years as a member of the 
Community and thirty-two years as Mother Euphemia, one of the 
most notable and successful of Mother Seton’s successors as 
Superior at the Motherhouse of the American Sisters of Charity.” 

Blenkinsop published in five volumes (1827) the History of 
the Church by the Reverend Dr. Charles Constantine Pise and 
engaged him as the editor for the Metropolitan. Dr. Pise had a 
number of valiant and skilled assistants to help him fill the forty 
pages of each issue, with contributions imparting interesting and 
useful instruction. This magazine was allowed to perish after the 
brief existence of one year. 

Until 1842, there was no monthly. Then John Murphy, as 
publisher, put out the Religious Cabinet which, in the following 
year, became the United States Catholic Magazine. Its title page 
stated that it was “the official organ of the Most Rev. Archbishop 
of Baltimore and the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Richmond ; and published 
with the approbation of the Rt. Rev. Bishops of the United States. 
Edited by Rev. Charles I. White, D.D., and V. Rev. M. J. Spalding, 
D.D.” Dr. White, a most energetic and able editor and historian, 
enlisted a brilliant corps of contributors that included, among 
others, B. U. Campbell, Dr. Pise, James McSherry and Gilmary 
Shea. Many articles were illustrated with fine engravings which 
now make very valuable historical material. 

It ceased publication in 1848, to be revived by Dr. White, in 1853, 
as another Metropolitan, but lacking much of the character and 


*The Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. III. 
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value of its predecessor. After a year Dr. White was succeeded 
as editor by J. V. Huntington, a former Episcopalian Minister, 
poet and novelist of much popularity at that time. Huntington 
left Baltimore in 1855 to edit a short-lived weekly, the Leader, at 
St. Louis, Mo., and for three years the Metropolitan was guided 
by “a Committee of literary gentlemen.” It lapsed finally into 
oblivion in 1858, with M. J. Kearny, the historian, as its editor. 

The faculty of St. Joseph’s College, Bardstown, Kentucky, in 
1834 began a monthly magazine the Minerva to which a galaxy of 
brilliant writers headed by the Reverend C. H. de Luynes, among 
whom was the later Archbishop Martin J. Spalding of Baltimore, 
contributed articles entertaining, learned and instructive. Father 
de Luynes, the son of Edward Lewins who was exiled to France, in 
1798, because he was one of the leaders of the United Irishmen, 
joined the Jesuits in 1841, and was one of the Community Arch- 
bishop Hughes brought to New York to take charge of St. John’s 
College, now Fordham University, in 1841. After a year the 
Minerva was suspended and a weekly paper the Catholic Advocate 
under the same editorial direction took its place.* 

In association with the learned Cuban exile, Rev. Dr. Felix 
Varela, Dr. Pise, in 1840, tried again to revive the Metropolitan 
as a New York monthly called the Catholic Expositor and Literary 
Magazine, which lasted until 1846. To it, he gave some of his 
best historical and poetical contributions among them “The Society 
of Jesus’; “Horae Vagabundae”; “Hymns of the Roman 
Breviary.” A frequent contributor was John Augustus Shea, 
an associate of Edgar Allan Poe, and Charles James Cannon, for 
many years literary adviser for the Dunigan Brothers publishers 
and author of plays and notable poems. His son P. H. Cannon, 


*College St. Francis Xavier. A Memorial and a Retrospect, 1847-1897. 
Although Father de Luynes was born in Paris in 1805 he always claimed to 
be an Irishman. On his way to the United States in 1831, he paid a long visit 
to his venerable mother then living in Dublin. His father was sent by the 
leaders of the United Irishmen to be their agent in France during 1797, ’98, 
and 99. When the rebellion was suppressed he remained in Lyons, and 
went into the manufacture of silk at which he made a fortune. For his 
success Napoleon awarded him the De destinction, and the family name 
Lewins developed into its French form. He was appointed Bishop of 
Charleston, S.C., in 1855, but would not accept the Bulls, and died still a 
ye of the St. Francis Xavier, New York Jesuit Community, January 
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who inherited much of his literary ability was for forty years, 
until his death, December 24, 1922, editor, compiler and director 
for all Benziger Brothers publications.* 

Orestes A. Brownson had started his Quarterly Review in 
Boston in 1844, and this served as the vehicle for a less frequent 
magazine expression of Catholic thought and instruction. Father 
Isaac Hecker, his old friend and associate of Brook Farm Days, 


thought Brownson should be in New York and so wrote him, on 
September 5, 1844: 


Bishops McCloskey and Hughes take a great interest in 
you. Bishop McCloskey said that Bishop Hughes thought of 
writing to you whether you would come on to New York and 
start a Catholic Review. There is no question that Bishop 
Hughes is the ablest bishop we have, and that a Review started 
here in New York with his patronage would have much 
greater advantage than at any other place in the Union. You 
would find the heads of the Church more to your mind in 
New York than in Boston, it seems to me and more able and 
with greater enthusiasm to second your plans.® 


Brownson did not see his affairs in this light until October, 
1855, when he transferred his residence and his Review to New 
York, where it was thereafter published until he suspended its 
publication in January, 1865. 

After James A. McMaster the famous editor of the New York 
Freeman’s Journal, finding he had no vocation to become a Re- 
demptorist, returned to New York from the novitiate in Belgium, 
he thought, early in 1848 of starting a semi-monthly magazine. 
“You may smile at the name I have chosen for it,” he wrote 
Brownson, “possibly you may not like it—but it is indicative in 
more ways than one of the tone I desire to reign in it and I like 
it—it is to be called simply Ave Maria.” Nothing came of this 
scheme. Then he had a plan for a semi-weekly independent 
Catholic paper. Writing to Brownson on June 12, 1848, he thus 
outlined the plan of his journal: 


It will say what I think best on political and other matters 
without asking anybody’s favor. The clergy, many of whom 


“America, January 6, 1923. 
°Orestes A. Brownson’s Latter Life, Detroit, 1900. 
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have been spoken to, heartily approve of it, and as regards the 
Bishop I shall tell him before I begin, but neither ask nor 
expect his consent. I may shock you awfully, but I do not 
consider that appertains any more to his jurisdiction than to 
arrange the colors of the coats I shall wear during the summer. 
... 1 hope for it a wide circulation, as it is to have no diocesan 
trammels nor responsibilities, and it is to give the news oftener, 
fuller and more correctly than the lumbering things they call 
“Trish papers.” Our friend George Hecker is interested and 
volunteers to advance, or if need be lose, the money necessary 
for the undertaking.® 


This project also came to naught, but a few days after the letter 
was written the Heckers loaned McMaster the money to buy the 
Freeman's Journal from Bishop Hughes. The Bishop and he were 
two positive men of testy and combative temperaments. There was 
friction almost from the very start of the new ownership, as is 
indicated by another Brownson letter dated September 9, 1848: 


All the address and finesse that I know how to use only just 
suffices to keep from open hostility. It is easy to see that he 
deplores the necessity by which he was cornered into selling 
me the Freeman, or having it sink alongside of a paper wholly 
independent of him, and you know him well enough to see 
that the character and eminent success of the Journal since I 
have had it does not render it more agreeable to him. .. . But 
my course is taken with him. He is always managed by some 
one; never acts independently. I am going to undertake the 
job, and think the Bishop will never sacrifice me as he has some 
others—because I shall never trust him, never directly oppose 
him and never suffer him to cease fearing me. By the aid of 
God and of these interesting dispositions—which I need not 
caution you that I do not proclaim on the housetop—I look to 
weathering a good many storms and being still editor when the 
Bishop shall be entered into his eternal reward. 


The manner in which he planned to conduct the paper he out- 
lined in this fashion : 


Generally, of course, it is thought I am too hot and too heavy 
and in truth I have no idea of keeping up so much excite- 
ment as is raised about it just now. But, in the first place, I 
want to increase its circulation, and I find this just the way to 





*Brownson, op. cit. 
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do it, as nobody who is anybody likes to miss seeing a paper 

that presents each week among other dishes one or two roasts.* 

That the Freeman’s Journal, under such editorial direction, soon 
attained national repute is matter of historical record. Its files, 
until its final suspension, in July 1918 because of a conflict with the 
Government over the World War, are the repository of the story 
of the Church’s progress during the period from 1840, when its 
first number was published. 

When Brownson stopped the publication of his Review, Father 
Hecker deemed that the time was ripe to carry out that part of his 
program for his Paulist Congregation to evangelize his fellow 
countrymen by the printed as well as the spoken word. In April, 
1865, as editor in chief, and with the necessary funds supplied by 
his brother, George Hecker, he published the first number of the 
Catholic World. The tile page read: “A monthly Eclectic Maga- 
zine of General Literature and Science. New York: Lawrence 
Kehoe, Publisher, 7 Beekman Street.” 

Of it Sadlier’s New York Tablet said: ““We are presented here 
with one hundred and forty-four pages of very readable matter, 
divided into sixteen articles of sixteen different classes of sub- 
jects, and of as many different styles of execution.” It was before 
the enactment of international copyright, so the leading English, 
Irish, French, German and Italian periodicals were laid under 
contribution in the freest and most artistic manner. “A harvest,” 
remarked the New York Evening Post, “which would otherwise 
be inaccessible to American readers.” The first article in Volume 
I was a twenty-eight page translation from Le Correspondent on 
the progress of the Church in the United States. There is attached 
a note by the editor of the Catholic World that the writer, “while 
exaggeraing the importance of the early French settlements in the 
development of Catholicism in the United States, has not given the 
Irish immigrants as much credit as they deserve.” 

The eclectic character of the Catholic World was continued for 
the first four volumes. Then original material began to be ac- 
cepted, but it was published anonymously. Brownson was a fre- 
quent contributor, supplying most of the philosophical, polemical 
and theological articles. He was not a comfortable “guest,” as he 


"Ibid. 
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wanted what he wrote printed as is, not as the editors decided it 
should be. 

As Father Hecker was absent abroad for several long periods, 
he made Father A. F. Hewit, his associate editor in charge of the 
Catholic World. To him Brownson wrote on February 25, 1870: 
“I feel that in writing for the C. W. I am only half a man and that 
I must suppress the rough vigor of thought and expression that 
is natural to me.” He was sure that Father Hewit’s idea of the 
Doctrine of Original Sin was not orthodox, and when he was not 
allowed to write to that effect, he told his son: “Father Hewit 
might contradict the Council of Trent, but nobody in the Catholic 
W orld must contradict Father Hewit.” The editors, appreciating 
Brownson’s character, handled him deftly, and he continued their 
friend and most valued contributor until he revived his own Review 
in 1872. The list of the contributors to the pages of the Catholic 
World from its initial numbers would include those who have been 
most successful and justly famed in all the Catholic fields of 
literature. 

In addition to Father Hewit as associate editor, Father Hecker 
engaged, as managing editor, John Rose Greene Hassard then at 
the outset of his career as one of the most brilliant American jour- 
nalists. He remained less than a year, and left to join the staff 
of the New York Tribune, where until his death, April 8, 1888, he 
was regarded as its foremost writer of editorials, book reviews and 
musical criticisms. His successors on the Catholic World were 
John McCarthy, Thomas F. Galway, Thomas P. Gill (who resigned 
to become a Parnellite member of Parliament), Henry Collins 
Walsh (grandson of Robert Walsh of Philadelphia) and Eugene F. 
Saxton, all men of special literary versatility and professional skill.8 

Father Hewit was editor and superior till his death, July 3, 1897, 
when Father Alexander Doyle succeeded him. Later Father John 
T. Burke followed, and when the World War broke out, in addi- 
tion to his work as editor, he became the Secretary of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference September, 1919. He had as his 
efficient assistant for ten years, Miss Mary G. Hawks. 

Since then, the directing editorial control passed to the present 
incumbent, the Rev. James M. Gillis. He most successfully 
modernized and brought up to date the tenor and contents of the 
magazine. 


®America, April 13, 1940. 





PIONEER CATHOLIC UNIVERSITIES 
By Rev. Laurence J. Kenny, S.J. 


St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri, came into existence as 
an “Academy” in 1818. It took on the name “College” in 1820. 
Fragments of the disrupting College were taken up by the Jesuits 
in 1828-29, and the Legislature of Missouri changed the name from 
College to “St. Louis University” in a liberal charter in 1832. The 
school is consequently the first university of any character west 
of the Mississippi. It began to be a university in reality almost 
at once. It added to the Arts College, a School of Divinity (1834), 
a School of Medicine (1836), and a School of Law (1842), thus 
rounding out the full four faculties that have traditionally con- 
stituted a complete university. 

But this was too good to endure amid the hurricanes of bigotry 
and of war that swept through early Missouri. Before the Civil 
War was well under way, every one of these professional schools, 
and even the memory of important facts of their history, were 
obliterated and lost. 

This was particularly true of the Medical School of 1836. In 
1840 it was non-existent, and the reorganized St. Louis University 
Medical School of 1842 fails to carry a single name of the dis- 
tinguished physicians who were the faculty during the preceding 
years. That first Medical School vanished so completely, that 
although there were not a few indications to the contrary, able and 
fair-minded historians of Missouri agreed that it had never 
functioned. The University itself accepted this verdict. 

Here is where the surprise came recently to the school. Mrs. 
Alice Baker Furst writing from a suburb of Philadelphia to St. 
Louis, seeking information of her forbears, asked concerning her 
great grandfather, Benjamin Boyer Brown’s, connection with 
the University. In the course of her interesting correspondence, 
she stated that her cousin, Mrs. William A. Wishart, a grand- 
daughter of Dr. B. B. Brown, inherited his effects, among them 
the diploma of St. Louis University granting him the degree of 
M.D. She added that she was sure that this kind Catholic lady 
would, if requested, present the diploma to the Fathers in St. Louis. 

The diploma arrived from Oakland, California, bringing with it 
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more than one surprise: First, it was issued on August 7, 1839, by 
that first Medical School which was supposed to have never 
functioned. Second, it carried not only the signature of Father 
Geo. A. Carrell, later Bishop of Covington, Ky., and Father 
James A. Van deVelde, later Bishop of Chicago, officers of the 
University, but, on the breast of a magnificently scrolled eagle at 
the top of the document, a close inspection reveals the words 
“J. A. Van de Velde fecit” certifying that the beautiful diploma, 
a true work of art, was the handiwork of Chicago’s future Bishop. 

Two of the physicians’ names, signed on the document, are not 
without special interest here. ‘‘Hardage Lane, M.D., Professor 
of Obstetrics” 1836-40, who was three times elected Grand Master 
of the Freemasons of Missouri, died a martyr of his heroism in 
caring for the cholera stricken in 1849, and was buried in a 
Catholic grave. His wife was a descendant of Carroll of Carrollton 
and all their several children died in the Faith. “Edmund H. 
McCabe, M.D., Professor of Materia Medica”, having made his 
early academic studies at Georgetown College, is one of the golden 
links between St. Louis and John Carroll’s monument, the sacred 
sentinel on the Potomac. Dr. McCabe too fell a victim to the 
epidemic of ’49; he did not die, but he was never after strong 
enough to practice his profession. Further, it is pleasant to 
note that descendents today of Dr. B. B. Brown, the recipient of 
that diploma, the first granted west of the Mississippi, and probably 
the first granted by a Catholic university in the English-speaking 
world since the days of the Elizabethan persecutions, are now of 
the Faith, although when in St. Louis this earnest scientist was a 
Quaker, and not only a member but also an officer of every 
scientific club, but of more than one secret society in that city. 

The diploma will be framed and on exhibition either in the 
present-day Medical School or, across the street, in the Desloge 
Hospital. 





[Epitor’s Note:—lIn the answers given for a historical contest 
in Our Sunday Visitor, and other Catholic weeklies, it was stated 
that the St. Louis, Missouri, was the first Catholic university to be 
chartered in the United States. Controverting this the Rev. 
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Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., Archivist and Dean of the Graduate 
School at Georgetown University, wrote from Georgetown, 
August 7, 1938, this letter to the Editor of Our Sunday Visitor.] 


The good-humored discussion in the columns of Our Sunday 
Visitor about the first Catholic university in the United States 
has led me to delve somewhat in the archives here in search of 
the facts. We are celebrating next year the 150th anniver- 
sary of our founding in 1789, and so in any event historical 
matters pertaining to Georgetown are of interest. 

Here is what I found. The Act authorizing Georgetown 
College to grant degrees was introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Congressman William Gaston, who had 
been our first student, on January 27, 1815; it passed the 
House on February 4; passed the Senate on February 27; 
and was signed by President James Madison on March 1, 
1815, the day on which the Senate ratified the peace treaty with 
Great Britain. 

This Act, which is Georgetown’s charter, authorizes the 
President and Directors of the College of Georgtown “to admit 
any of the students belonging to said college or other persons 
meriting academical honors to any degree in the faculties, arts 
and sciences and liberal professions to which persons are 
usually admitted in other colleges and universities of the 
United States.” 

Thus Georgetown’s charter is clearly a university charter. 
It is by virtue of it that the university to this day grants its 
degrees (it is still read at all Commencements ), since it has had 
no new charter after that time. (The Act of 1844 was not an 
academic instrument, and added nothing new, but was an 
incorporation legalizing acts of buying and selling property, 
etc.) Yet the legal title is still “The President and Directors 
of Georgetown College.” I believe this is also true of Harvard 
College, which is also admitted to be a university. No argu- 
ment can be made out of the use of the old term “college”, 
since the charter is itself a university charter. 

I next found another document, in which Pope Gregory 
XVI created Georgetown a Pontifical University on March 
30, 1833. This Papal decree begins: “Whereas . . . George- 
town College . . . was erected into a university by a law of 
Congress, passed in 1815...” This makes it clear that the 
Fathers at Georgetown, who made the petition through the 
Father General Roothaan at Rome, and were no doubt re- 
sponsible for the “whereas”, looked on Georgetown as a uni- 
versity eighteen years after it received its charter. 
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In view of the St. Louis University charter in 1832, there 
is a certain comic aspect to this document (note the date, 1832), 
for in another place the Pope says that ‘Georgetown is the only 
publicly recognized university in the United States.” There 
would seem to have been some remissness in Missouri about 
writing to Rome about that time. 

It is also interesting to note that almost from its beginning 
Georgetown had a faculty of theology and of philosophy up to 
1869 when it was removed to Woodstock College, which is still 
affiliated with Georgetown for giving degrees in philosophy. 

May I say in conclusion that in its celebrations next year 
Georgetown is looking forward to including in its rejoicings 
two of its distinguished daughters, St. Louis University and 
Holy Cross College, Worcester ? 











PIUS IX AND THE CONFEDERACY 


A Solemn Military Field Mass was celebrated at the National 
Cemetery, Arlington, Virginia, on May 26, 1940, at which the 
sermon was preached by the Most Rev. John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., 
Auxiliary Bishop of the Armed Forces of the United States. In 
his sermon Bishop O’Hara included the quotation of the following 
instructions sent by Judah P. Benjamin, the Confederate Secretary 
of State, to Bishop P. M. Lynch, of Charleston, South Carolina, 
who had been commissioned by Jefferson Davis, the Confederate 
President, to go to Rome and present his cause to Pope Pius IX, 
and thus offset a similar mission entrusted to Archbishop Hughes 
of New York by President Lincoln: 


The recent correspondence between the President and His 
Holiness the Sovereign Pontiff Pius IX, of which a copy 
accompanies these instructions, was, as you will perceive, not 
political in its nature, but it exhibited in a striking manner the 
very benevolent character of His Holiness, his earnest desire 
for the restoration of peace on this continent, and his readiness 
to do whatever can be properly done by him as head of the 
Catholic Church to promote so desirable a result. 

The spontaneous action of His Holiness in addressing an 
exhortation to this effect to two of the highest dignitaries of 
the Church, North and South, elicited from the President the 
expression of the feelings excited not only in him, but among 
all the people of the Confederacy, by so striking a manifesta- 
tion of Christian charity and benevolence. 

It has seemed proper to the President that in further testi- 
monial of the cordial sentiments entertained toward the 
Sovereign Pontiff and of respect for his character and eminent 
position a commissioner should be sent to reside near the court 
of the Vatican, for inaugurating such political relations as may 
be suitable under the circumstances in which the Confederacy 
is placed. He knows no person to whom this duty could 
be intrusted that would probably be received by His Holiness 
with greater satisfaction than yourself. 

It is scarcely necessary to explain that by a policy as un- 
precedented as we believe it to be unjust the Great Powers of 
Europe have hitherto declined to recognize the unimpeachable 
title of this Government to admission into the family of nations ; 
nor would there be any utility in entering into discussion of 
the reasons by which this denial of our rights is justified in 
the opinion of those powers. 
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It must suffice to say that we can under no circumstances 
admit in our relation with foreign governments, either ex- 
pressly or by any implication, however, remote, that the Con- 
federacy stands on any footing other than that of perfect 
equality with all other nations, and especially with the enemies 
who are now waging a war of invasion for the subversion of its 
rights and independence. 

While maintaining this position, however, we would be 
scarcely justified in expecting that the cabinet of the Vatican 
should assume the responsibility of being the first to recognize 
our independence and thus to cast a seeming censure on the 
Great Powers which control the general policy of Europe on 
this question. To make a formal demand for our recognition 
by His Holiness would therefore seem to be ungracious and 
inconsistent with the friendly feelings which prompt this 
mission. 

The President is consequently unwilling to instruct you to 
pursue any course which would compel His Holiness, however 
well disposed, to decline acquiescing in our claim in order to 
avoid injuriously affecting his relations with other powers. 
The honor and interest of our own country is however, para- 
mount to all other considerations. It will be your delicate task 
to keep in view the great advantage which would accrue to our 
cause by the formal recognition of this government by the 
Sovereign Pontiff, and the establishment with him of the usual 
diplomatic intercourse. 

If an occasion be presented which in your judgment offers a 
reasonable prospect of the successful issue of such a step, the 
President expects that you will not fail to avail yourself of the 
opportunity. If, on the contrary, you become satisfied that the 
result would be unfavorable, you will content yourself with 
the maintenance of those informal relations which are usual in 
the case of a Government not yet formally recognized. It is 
rather to the indirect than the direct effects of your mission 
that we are disposed to look for fruitful results. 

Combining, as you will, the advantages of eminent ecclesias- 
tical and political position ; located, as you will be, in the center 
from which radiates the influence of the Holy See ; brought, as 
you must necessarily be, into immediate contact with not only 
those who control the policy of the States of the Church, but 
with the trusted representatives of all the Catholic powers of 
Europe—opportunities will be afforded for enlightening 
opinions and molding impressions of which the President is 
confident you will avail yourself with signal benefit to the 
cause of our country. 
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The errors prevalent in Europe in regard to this people and 
the struggle in which they are engaged, the unfounded pre- 
judices and false impressions which have been industriously 
created and fostered by our enemies constitute weapons 
against which we are more helpless than against invading 
armies. 


The “Correspondence” referred to by Mr. Benjamin were letters 
that passed between the Pope and Mr. Davis, and which were 
duly acknowledged by the Vatican. Partisans tried to have it held 
that this was a recognition of the Confederacy by the Pope, but 
Benjamin was too astute a diplomat not to see that it was merely 
the formal advice that the letter in question had been duly received. 
Where the Benjamin document mentions that “a commissioner 
should be sent to reside near the court of the Vatican” has a 
curious interest in its anticipation by seventy odd years, the action 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt in sending Myron C. Taylor 
as his personal representative at the court of Pope Pius XII. The 
whole subject of the Southern Confederacy and the Vatican during 
the Civil War period has been treated in detail in REcoRDS AND 
StupiEs, Vol. XXVI, pp. 40-169. 











A DUTCH IRISH PACT, 1680 


By Tuomas F. MEEHAN 


DuRING a session of the Congregation of the Propaganda in 
Rome, on February 12, 1634, Fra Alonzo Bonavides, a Minorite 
Franciscan, who had been in the American Missions presented a 
report on the situation as he found it in the New World, and it 
was inserted, for its intrinsic value, in the official summary oi the 
proceedings of the session. Father Thomas Hughes, S.J , in his 
History of the Society of Jesus in North America Colonial ana 
Federal gives this translation of the Italian original (Vol. 1, Text, 
p. 326), which also affords an example, repeated on several occa- 
sions since, of how desirable a better acquaintance of the details 
of the geography of our U. S. A. would be: 


For fear that from the side of Virginia and other places 
and islands of North America, the English and Dutch shipping 
introduce heresy into New Mexico, which borders upon the 
said places, just in the same way in which it has already been 
brought in there by the English and Dutch heretics. Father 
Bonavides calls attention to the necessity of establishing a 
mission of Irish Fathers who know the English language to 
the end that they may convert not only the Gentiles of these 
countries to the Catholic Faith but also the heretics who are 
gone there from England and Holland, and have become very 
numerous taking Indian women for wives; and at the same 
time (these Irish Fathers) may also bring back the Gentiles 
already perverted, and prevent the heresy from spreading in 
New Mexico: and finally may also give assistance to the 
Spaniards who have been made captive in the wars with the 
said English and Dutch; and help likewise the Negroes whom 
the Portuguese take to New Spain and sell there etc. Here- 
upon a decree was passed to the effect that, after verification 
of the facts through Cardinal Del Monte, the Sacred Con- 
gregation would give its approval to the Friar’s advice, and 
would request that the Irish Friars should be sent over for 
service in Virginia and other places adjoining New Mexico 
within range of English and Dutch navigation. 


Although the suggestion of Fra Bonavides was approved nothing 
definite was done about it for a long period until the Jesuit General, 
no doubt at the instance of Propaganda, set a Father John 
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Warner, who in July, 1679, became Provincial of the English 
Province, at work on the project. Owing to the persecutions in 
England, the administration of the English Province then was 
carried on in Flanders at the colleges of St. Omer, at Liége and 
the Novitiate at Watten. The records indicate that there was a 
curious trend of Irish migration at that time into Holland. The 
Dutch West Indies Company, an armed commercial monopoly 
formed by Amsterdam merchants in 1621, sent out many exploiting 
ships and became synchronous with Dutch rule in North America. 
These ventures and the ship building they occasioned attracted many 
Exiles of Erin, from time out of mind wanderers over the face 
of the globe, and some of them ventured over to New York. 
Stuyvesant’s chief boat-builder and marine reliance was “Thomas 
the Irishman,” Thomas Lodewicksen, (Lewis) a native of Belfast, 
who landed in New York in September, 1656, married a Dutch 
wife and became one of the richest men in the colony. Another was 
“Jan Andriessen de Iersman van Dublingh” (John Anderson the 
Irishman from Dublin) who was in the colony as early as 1645 and 
died in Albany, prominent and popular in 1664. Dr. M. J. O’Brien, 
in his ‘Irish Colonists in New York,” a paper he prepared (1906) 
for the New York State Historical Association, gave numerous 
instances he found in Calvinist church registers and local court 
records of Irish immigrants who had filtered into the Dutch colonies 
all over New York. He also notes: 


Like the people of Ireland in all ages they were devoted to 
their religion, and while, no doubt, they eschewed for a while 
association with the established churches, yet as time went on 
they and their children were gradually drawn into religious 
intercourse with the other sects until eventually they became 
regular communicants of those churches. 


There were Irish Jesuits in the Antwerp Community and 
when the call came for volunteers for the American missions, a 
Father William Maloney, offered his services, but he was not 
accepted because he was appointed to succeed at Antwerp, a Father 
Thomas Quin who was returning to Ireland to be Superior of that 
Mission. Provincial Warner selected Fathers Thomas Harvey, 
Henry Harrison and Charles Gage. They all spoke Dutch and 
' French as well as English, which was one of the desired qualifica- 
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tions. Father Warner a convert from Protestantism, was a Jesuit 
with a very notable career. His father was created a baronet for 
loyal services, in 1660, by Charles II. John as eldest son succeeded 
to the title and a considerable estate. He married a Miss Trevor 
Hammer in 1659 and they had two daughters. All became 
Catholics, with his sister, in 1664. In the following year Sir John 
and Mrs. Warner determined to separate and enter Religious life. 
He relinquished the title, made his brother owner of the estate and 
with his family left England for Flanders were he became a Jesuit, 
his wife a Poor Clare and the two daughters Benedictine Nuns. 
He entered the Novitiate at Watten under the alias John Clare 
March 24, 1665, and after the usual Jesuit course made rapid 
progress in the Society, being appointed Novice Master at Watten 
with special instruction from the Father General to prepare 
missionaries, and then Provincial in February, 1679. He was 
Confessor to James II after the restoration. (Hughes, Vol. II), 
and he is often mentioned in the historic Titus Oates “Gun Powder 
Plot” proceedings. 

Thomas Dongan was appointed Governor of New York by 
James II and Father Harvey came over with him as chaplain, 
Fathers Harrison and Gage following later. Dongan and Harvey 
landed at Nantasket, Massachusetts, August 10, 1683. Crossing 
over the Sound to Long Island they journeyed up through the 
Island to New York which was reached on August 25, and on the 
following day he said Mass in the Governor’s quarters in the fort 
the first recorded celebration of a Mass in the City, a fact noted on 
a tablet placed by the Knights of Columbus in the vestibule of the 
United States Custom House which now occupies the site of 
the fort of 1683. 

As Dongan and Harvey took fifteen days to traverse Long 
Island stopping at the principal settlements on the way, it is 
likely that the Jesuit, in accordance with his Rule, said Mass on 
some, if not every day, of the journey. This may have been the 
first celebration of the Holy Sacrifice in the now great Catholic 
diocese of Brooklyn, but it is not certain. Bishop Laval of Quebec 
reporting to the Propaganda on October 26, 1663 on the missions 
of the French Jesuits in New Netherland, said there was one “near 
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Manahatten in the island called Long-elen. This is among the 
Apemenagatone Indians.” (Hughes, Vol. II, p. 265.) 

In announcing to the General the sending of Fathers Harvey, 
Harrison and Gage to New Netherland, the Provincial told him, 
“In the colony there is a respectable city fit for the foundation of 
a college.” The missionaries started in at once and opened a Latin 
school on a plot Dongan gave them on the “King’s Farm,” which 
was on the west side of what is now Broadway between Fulton 
and Chambers Streets. Its success provoked the bigot Leisler, in 
August, 1689 to complain to the Governor at Boston, “I have 
formerly urged to inform your Honr. that Coll: Dongan in his 
time, did erect a Jesuite College upon cullour to learn Latine to the 
judges West.—Mr. Graham, Judge Palmer and John Tudor did 
contribute their sones for some time, but no boddy imitating them 
the collidge vanished.” (Doc. Hist. N. Y. Vol. II, p. 23). 

The Jesuits also made trips up the State and protests came 
down from the Calvanist ministers at Albany of the popularity they 
were acquiring among the Dutch colonists as well as the Indians. 
There was also an economic angle. French traders followed the 
French missionaries among the Indians and bought up with trifles 
the very valuable fur supplies in the wigwams. Dongan projected 
that the advent of the English Jesuits would offset this and make 
way for English trading of equal profit. He also had a plan for 
bringing colonists from Ireland, as he outlined in a letter to the 
Lord President which told him: 


It will be very necessary to send over men to build those 
forts. ... My Lord there are people enough in Ireland who 
had pretences to estates there and are of no advantage to the 
country and may live here very happy. I do not doubt, if 
his majesty think fit to employ my nephew, he will bring over 
as many as the King will find convenient to send, who will 
be no charge to his majesty after they are landed. (Doc. 
Hist. N. Y., Vol. I, p. 256.) 


But the revolution of politics in England spoiled all this. Dongan 
was deposed; Leisler seized control of the government of the 
Colony, and the Jesuit foundation closed up in 1689. Father 
Harvey tramped to Maryland. He came back to New York in 
. 1696, but only for a short period and returned to Maryland where 
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he died, aged eighty-four, in 1719. “All his qualifications, natural 
and acquired of a high order,” says Brother Foley in his Records 
of the English Province of the Society of Jesus (Series XII, 
Vol. V), which is also the authority for the other details cited in 
this paper. 

Father Henry Harrison went abroad by sea and on the voyage 
was captured by pirates and set ashore in France whence he went 
to Italy and Ireland returning to Maryland in 1698. He died in 1701. 
There has been a tradition that he was an Irishman and hence the 
first of the many subsequent Irish priests in New York, but the 
Jesuit records say he was born in Antwerp in 1652. Father 
Charles Gage also left New York for England by sea. He 
ministered there until 1693 when he withdrew from the Society of 
Jesus and the place and date of his death are wanting. 

Catholic ministrations in New York ceased until after the 
evacuation of the City by the British in 1783. Then the Jesuit 
Father Ferdinand Farmer (Steynmeyer) used to come over oc- 
casionally from Philadelphia to officiate for the Catholics of New 
York who numbered about two hundred. Following this in 
October, 1784 the Reverend Charles Whelan, an Irish Capuchin, 
who had served during the Revolution as a chaplain on one of 
the ships of the French fleet of Admiral De Grasse, came to New 
York from Ireland and gathered together its first congregation, 
whence the evolution, in 1786, of St. Peter’s, Barclay Street, the 
Mother Church of the great Catholic foundation of the State of 
New York. 








NOTES AND COMMENTS 


New Yorx’s GREAT CATHEDRAL 


In spite of all that has been said, written and printed about St. 
Patrick’s, New York’s great cathedral on Fifth Avenue, the fable 
still obtains that this now very valuable property was a gift by 
the City authorities to the Church. Cardinal Farley in his History 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, says: 


The vitality of this long-lived lie is all the more astonish- 
ing when we consider that it has been repeatedly disproved 
by Protestant as well as by Catholic writers. . . . In our local 
annals there is no more flagrant example of how difficult it 
is to kill a lie, especially when begotten of prejudice and 
bigotry, than this persistent accusation against the large and 
representative body of Catholic citizens. 


In June, 1882, the New York Journal of Commerce, a repre- 
sentative business daily, was so pestered by queries about this 
“sift” fram the City that it had Franklin H. Churchill, a non- 
Catholic head of a prominent legal firm, make a formal search of 
the title to the Cathedral property on file in the public records of 
the Register’s office (Liber 248 of Conveyances, page 71), and it 
printed the abstract of title he made. The same was done for 
the Cathedral trustees by Henry Beekman, another noted non- 
Catholic lawyer in 1893. This abstract was framed and hung 
up for the public to read in the vestibule of the Cathedral as the 
story of the ownership of the Cathedral property which had been 
bought from the City and held for thirty years by private pro- 
prietors before the Church authorities had anything to do with it.? 

After the Revolution this section of the City was taken over by 
the municipal authorities as its Common Lands. As such the 
City in 1799, sold the Cathedral block, Fiftieth to Fifty-first Streets 
and Fifth to Fourth Avenues—Madison Avenue was not then laid 
out—to Robert Lylburn for £405 (about $1,012). On this he built 
a spacious residence for himself, which he sold on February 20, 
1810, to Francis Thompson and Thomas Cadle for $9,000. 


*Most Rev. John M. Farley, History of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York, 1908, pp. x; sq; 112. 
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The district was then known as the Village of Elgin which 
extended from what is now Broadway east to the Boston Post- 
Road between what is now Second and Third Avenues. The 
Fifth Avenue of today was then called the Middle Road, a country 
highway to Harlem that branched from the Bloomingdale Road, 
at the present Broadway and Twenty-second Street and at Forty- 
second Street as the Boston Post Road passed off to the East 
River.” 

In 1810 the famous Jesuit Father Anthony Kohlmann, who 
had come to New York at Bishop Carroll’s direction to take up 
the pastorship of St. Peter’s, Barclay Street, and to reorganize 
the disordered community for the coming of its first Bishop, was 
looking for a new site for New York’s first Catholic college which 
he had successfully started in 1808 near the old Cathedral in 
Mulberry Street. He picked out the Lylburn residence “at the 
four mile stone” from the City as suitable, and bought it for his 
“New York Literary Institution,” as the college was called, in 
1810, for $11,000—the title from Thompson and Cadle being 
taken for him by Andrew Morris and Cornelius Heeney, two 
affluent and important Catholic laymen in New York. He paid 
about $1,300 cash, and gave for the balance a mortgage to the 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company covering the transaction. 

Father Kohlmann, writing (September 4, 1810) to his friend, 
Father Strickland, in London, England, told him that its location 
was “the most delightful and most healthy spot of the whole 
island, at a distance of four small miles from the city, and of half 
a mile from the East and North rivers, both of which are seen 
from the house, situated between two roads which are very much 
frequented, opposite to the Botanic Gardens which belong to the 
State. It has adjacent to it a beautiful lawn, garden, etc.’ 

The “Botanic Gardens” on the opposite side of the road is now 
the site of that Basilica of Materialism and Mechanics, Radio City. 
Dr. D. Hosack, in 1801, bought twenty acres for a botanical gar- 
den. He was a famous physician, a pioneer in sanitary science, 
and, as an enthusiastic botanist, taught that science at Columbia 
College then located at Murray Street in the old City which then 


*Records and Studies, Vol. 4, pp. 328 sq. 
"Id. p. 334. 
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did not extend above Houston Street. He laid out the property 
as a park to which the public had access to view the great variety 
of shrubs, plants and flowers he had collected there. In 1809 a 
public petition asked the Legislature to sanction the purchase of 
the Garden by the State that it might “become a great public 
benefit by being applied to promote medical science in this State.” 
The Act was passed (Laws 1810, Chap. 50) and its provision was 
carried out by means of a lottery, the popular method then for 
raising State money for literature, education, schools and colleges. 
Columbia made a bid for some of such lottery funds and so did 
Union College, and their rivalry led to the passage in 1814, of 
“An Act instituting a lottery for the promotion of literature and 
other purposes,” which gave Union College $200,000 of the pro- 
ceeds, and to Columbia the Botanic Garden property, provided the 
college should be moved and located there within twelve years. 
Columbia’s management of the Botanic Garden was not a suc- 
cess, nor did it move the college plant there, so in 1819 another 
Act was passed (Laws 1819, Chap. 19) by which the requirement 
to move the College there was revoked, and the fee simple of the 
twenty acres was vested in Columbia College without restrictions 
or charges of any kind. Columbia has retained the ownership of 
this, now one of the most valuable twenty acres in the United 
States, leasing it to its present occupants for ground rents that 
make up an important portion of the University’s income. 
Father Kohlmann’s Jesuit College just across the Road made 
a flourishing start under the direction of Father Benedict Fen- 
wick (later Bishop of Boston) and four Scholastics. In Novem- 
ber, 1810 he wrote to his friend Father Strickland in England: 


Our College, thanks to God is in a very prosperous way. 
In the space of about eight months we received thirty-six 
pupils, that is as many as the house can possibly admit, among 
whom are the son of the late Governor Livingston, and the 
son of the present Governor Thompkins (elected Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, 1816) who are both very willing 
to support with their credit the petition of a lottery we are 
about to present to the Legislature. 


In spite of this progress, during the summer of 1813, because 
_ there were not enough Jesuits to carry on the Georgetown, D. C., 
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College and the New York school, it was closed in spite of Father 
Kohlmann’s vigorous protests. 

But his advice was not heeded and the Jesuits left New York and 
the old mansion was taken in 1813 by some Trappist monks from 
France who had been wandering about the United States, without 
a definite permanent location. They took thirty-three children 
mostly orphans, into the house and educated and cared for them 
gratuitously and also set up a convent of Trappistine nuns nearby, 
This foundation continued until 1815, when money lacking and 
unexpected complications presenting themselves, the Trappists 
abandoned the project and went back to France.* 

The property, vacant, then became a burden for the Jesuits, 
as the Procurator for the Province, Father Adam Marshall indi- 
cated on March 5, 1821, in the following letter which he wrote 
to the Father General of the Society at Rome, including in it a 
reference to similar property trouble in Philadelphia :® 


This property was originally purchased by two gentlemen 
for $13,000, which they borrowed from an Insurance Com- 
pany at 7 per cent, to which Company they gave their bond 
and a mortgage on the property for the amount of money 
borrowed; and for their own security kept the titles of the 
property in their own hands. It consists of three different 
lots of ground. The first contains 514 acres, which is held in 
fee simple, subject however to four bushels of wheat annually. 
The second contains 5 acres, and is held on a lease which 
expires in 2 years after next May, and is subject to $10 
ground rent per annum. And the third contains 18 acres; 
is also held on a lease, which expires in 4 years after next 
May, and pays $0 per annum. At what time or by whom 
the Society was made answerable for the debt contracted in 
the purchase of this place, I do not know. At the time when 
Father Kenney compelled me to accept the office of Pro- 
curator, there were still $10,000 due on it. I am now endeav- 
oring to pay a part cf it. We will not be able to pay it 
without selling a part of our real property. And, as real 
property is now so low, and no probability of its rising in 
value, it will require the proceeds of no small part to pay this 
debt. ... 

*See first article of present volume Records and Studics. 


S5Thomas Hughes, S.J., History of the Society of Jesus in North America, 
Colonial and Federal, Documents, Vol. I, p. 357. 
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The Superior, in conjunction with the trustees of the Cor- 
poration, have given me permission to sell the two last men- 
tioned properties (i.e. the New York and Philadelphia 
properties), for the purpose of supplying our current expenses 
and diminishing the principal of the New York debt. I have 
since made every effort to sell the house we own in Philadel- 
phia to the trustees of the Bishop’s cathedral, to whom alone 
it can be sold, as the church adjoining to the house must go 
with it; but to no effect. Such has been the confusion and 
dissension among the Catholicks in Philadelphia since his 
arrival, that nothing could be done. The property in New 
York was sold on the 27 of February for $1800, and the pur- 
chaser was so little satisfied with his bargain that, after 
buying it at the publick sale, he gave us the liberty of keeping 
it if we chose. After considering on it, and consulting those 
whom I thought most capable of giving a correct judgment 
on the subjects, I thought best to let him have it. I presume 
the Superior and trustees have written to your Paternity and 
exposed to you the absolute necessity we are in of selling this 
property. 

The purchaser, who thought he got a bad bargain, was Dennis 
Doyle who, of course, also took over the Eagle Fire Insurance 
Company’s mortgage. The official records (Register, Lib. 246, 
p. 429) date the deed May 21, 1821 and the consideration $2,000. 
He seems to have used the place as a roadside hotel which did not 
succeed, and the Insurance Company foreclosed its mortgage and 
the Chancery Court sold the property for $5,550, on November 
12, 1828 to Francis Cooper, acting for the trustees of St. Peter’s 
and St. Patrick’s churches, to whom he conveyed it as equal 
owners on January 30, 1829. These trustees had the extraordinary 
idea that they could use it for a cemetery as the two old ones 
at St. Patrick’s and at Second Street down town had filled up. 
They built a receiving vault there in 1832 in spite of a storm of 
protests from city residents that it was too far out of town.® 

The Jesuit equity in the block was sold to the diocese for $3,000. 
The old house for a time was then called St. Ignatius’ Chapel, and 
until 1835 Mass said there, the only place between St. Mary’s, 
Grand Street, and Harlem. Next, in 1844, it was used as the 
diocesan seminary while the new buildings at St. John’s, Fordham 


*Cardinal Farley, op. cit., p. 111. 
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were being made ready. Then in 1852 a partition suit between 
the trustees of St. Patrick’s and St. Peter’s churches passed the 
title to the Fifth Avenue property to St. Patrick’s alone, the con- 
sideration in the deed being $59,500, which went to help pay the 
debt into which St. Peter’s had been involved by the lay trustees. 

In 1842 the lots on the northeast corner of Fiftieth Street and 
Fifth Avenue were given to found St. John’s Church and the old 
house was used as the rectory of that new parish. It so remained 
until Archbishop Hughes determined to build the new St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral on this site and laid its cornerstone August 15, 1858. 
The completed building was dedicated by Cardinal McCloskey, 
May 25, 1879, and it was consecrated by Cardinal Farley, October 
5, 1910. 





Earty Days IN PHILADELPHIA 


During his long and useful life, no one could make a public 
misstatement of Catholic facts or records that Martin I. J. 
Griffin did not if possible present an immediate correction. For 
such an incident he wrote, on September 30, 1910, to the Editor 
of the Philadelphia Public Ledger this letter : 


In your anniversary issue in relating that Philadelphia was 
the refuge for French exiles, you state: “St. Joseph’s was 
especially the church of the French. Most of its priests were 
French. There the rejoicings on the surrender of Cornwallis 
at Yorktown and on the birth of the Dauphin had been marked 
by religious ceremonies attended by all the dignitaries of the 
young republic and the representatives of its ally, the King of 
France.” 

This is erroneous. During the time of the French exiles 
St. Joseph’s was not a church for religious services save for the 
weekday Mass of the priest, and for a time for special services 
for the colored refugees from San Domingo. Singular as it 
may seem, the German Catholic Church of Holy Trinity, at 
Sixth and Spruce, “was especially the church of the French.” 
There they attended and heard sermons in French when it was 
possible to have a priest speaking their language. To always 
have one was of special concern to the trustees until the second 
quarter of the last century, even endeavoring to obtain priests 
from Europe who could speak French so as to provide for those 
who worshiped at the church and were good contributors to- 
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ward its maintenance, as the minutes of the Board of Trustees 
testifies. 

Nor were the rejoicings over Yorktown and the birth of the 
Dauphin commemorated at St. Joseph’s. All such demonstra- 
tions took place at St. Mary’s. It was the parish church of 
Philadelphia; the priests residing in Willing’s Alley at St. 
Joseph’s came to St. Mary’s for Sunday services and all public 
ceremonies. 

The common error relative to St. Joseph’s is to regard it as it 
is today and has been since 1821—a separate parish, a distinct 
organization of its own. After the erection of St. Mary’s, in 
1763, St. Joseph’s ceased to be the church of Philadelphia. 
When St. Mary’s was taken possession of by the adherents of 
the schismatic priest, Hogan, Bishop Conwell gathered his 
faithful Catholics at St. Joseph’s little chapel, enlarged it, went 
to Quebec to collect money to pay for the work and establish 
the enlarged church as his cathedral. Since then St. Joseph’s 
has been a distinct parish. All the Revolutionary religious 
service took place in St. Mary’s. Not at any time, even during 
the presence of the French exiles in our city, were “most of the 
priests” at St. Joseph’s or in the city Frenchmen. At times 
French priests did services, baptizing and marrying their 
countrymen, but the resident priests were English or Irish. 
But these exiles as a body must be set down as attendants at 
Holy Trinity—the church of the German Catholics. 





We learn from that mine of interesting data of the founding days, 
The History of the Society of Jesus in North America Colonial 
and Federal, by Reverend Thomas Hughes, S.J. (Vol. I, p. 356), 
that St. Joseph’s was a worry to the Reverend Adam Marshall, 
the Jesuit Procurator of that early era. On March 5, 1821, he 
wrote to the Father General, at Rome, of conditions in Philadelphia : 


This consists of a ground rent of two houses and lots 
amounting to $88 annually, and one house and church ad- 
joining. The house and church are in a very confined situa- 
tion separated from the church and can be approached only 
by a narrow passage. The church has exteriorly more the 
appearance of a stable than of a church; the house is good, 
but not sufficient for any public purpose. This property has 
never been of any use to the Society. During the life of 
Bishop Egan, he and his clergy occupied it, and at his death 
it was left in ruins; and since 1814 the Society spent $1,387 
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on repairing it. It is at present occupied by the new Bishop. 
I have endeavored to make him pay for it but have not yet 
succeeded I am even obliged to pay the taxes and an annuity of 
$36 for money that was borrowed for the use of the said house ; 
altogether amounting to $98 annually. 


Old St. Joseph’s in Willing’s Alley is still a shrine of devotion 
and one of the most interesting relics of historic Philadelphia daily 
visited by pious and curious pilgrims to the Revolutionary relics. 





Nortu AMErIcA’s First HospPitaL 


In noting the celebration, in August, 1939, of the third centenary 
of the foundation of the Hotel Dieu, Quebec, the first hospital in 
North America and the first convent of the Hospitaliére’s Nuns, 
who have charge of it, the Editor of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference News Service, set down these interesting details: 


The monastery was founded in 1639. Two years later, 
Mother Marie Guenet de Saint Ignace, and two other nuns, 
who had been sent by the Duchess of d’Aiguillon, niece of 
Cardinal Richelieu, arrived in Quebec. The cornerstone of 
the present convent-hospital was laid in 1654 and completed in 
1658. Another building was added in 1672 and in 1696 con- 
siderable additions were made to the main building. Two 
centuries later a large wing was added, intended chiefly for 
private patients. The Hospitaliéres Nuns take care of the 
sick of all classes. 

In the Hotel Dieu there are several souvenirs of a by-gone 
age which are carefully preserved, including relics of the first 
Canadian martyrs. Among the souvenirs are a silver gilt 
chalice of older date than the foundation of the hospital; a 
ciborium, two silver-gilt altar cruets with stand, and a silver 
censer given by M. Dannemarche, cousin of Mother Jeanne 
Suppli de Sainte Marie, who died in 1641 in the monastery 
of Sillery near Quebec; a silver lamp suspended in front of the 
main altar, given to the Hotel Dieu by M. de Courcelles, 
Governor of New France, and bearing his arms. 

There is also a silver bust representing Father Jean de 
Brebeuf, S.J., who suffered martyrdom at the hands of the 
Iroquois. The bust stands upon an ebony pedestal containing 
the skull of Father de Brebeuf. This relic was brought to the 
Hotel Dieu by the Hurons, when the tribe came to Quebec. 
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Another reliquary contains the two thighbones of Father 
Gabriel Lalemant, S.J., who was Father de Brebeuf’s com- 
panion in martyrdom; a very rich reliquary contains the skull 
and bones of Mother Catherine de Longprey of St. Augustin, 
an Augustine nun who died at the Hotel Dieu on May 8, 1668. 
Two reliquaries containing bones of the martyrs of Mont- 
marte were sent from France in 1640 by Madame de 
Beauvilliers. 

Several remarkable and very rare pictures, some of which 
date back to 1640 are preserved in the Hotel Dieu. They 
include a Crucifixion by Van Dyke, a Christmas Night by 
Stella, a Presentation of Mary in the Temple by Lebrun, a 
Visitation by Rubens, on copper, a St. Francis of Assisi by 
Zurbaran; the Martyrs of the Society of Jesus in Canada; a 
very fine tapestry in two pieces, one of which is the Adoration 
of the Shepherds, and the other, the Adoration of the Magi; 
portraits of Louis XIV, the Intendant Talon, Louis XV, Marie 
Leckzinska; Fathers Ragueneau and Charlevois; Mother 
Benigne Therese de Jesus, a Carmelite; Mother St. Augustin; 
Mother St. Ignace, annalist of the Hotel Dieu and the first 
Canadian superioress of the institution. 

The archives of the Hotel Dieu contain a number of old plans 
and other manuscript documents, such as deeds of purchase, 
of sale; deeds of gift, inventories, wills, contracts of marriage, 
very old letters, among them one from St. Francis de Sales 
and another from St. Vincent de Paul. 








SS ES 
IN MEMORIAM 


Vice PRESIDENT FREDERIC J. FULLER 


By the death, on July 25, 1940, of Vice President Frederic J. 
Fuller, and on July 3, 1940, of Dennis C. Fauss long a member of 
the Executive Council the United States Catholic Historical 
Society lost two of its valued, most active, and honored associates, 
and Catholic New York two men of learning and ability, ever loyal 
and faithful to the tenets of their Faith and unselfishly giving to its 
promotion their best efforts. Devoted, earnest and generous 
members of the Historical Society they are sincerely mourned by 
their fellow members who learned to admire and respect their 
integrity and unswerving honor, their brilliant, cheerful disposi- 
tion, their generosity in thought, act and charity to all. 

Mr. Fuller was born in New York, a son of the late Charles 
A. Fuller, and was graduated from St. Francis Xavier College 
in 1901 and from the Columbia Law School three years later. He 
received the Master of Arts degree from St. Francis Xavier’s in 
1910, and in 1928 Villanova made him a Doctor of Laws. He 
took an active part in many Catholic affairs. He was for several 
terms Vice President of the Catholic Club of New York, and at 
the time of his death had been, from 1934, Vice President of the 
United States Catholic Historical Society, which he joined in 1918. 
He was Secretary of the Cardinal’s Committee, which prepared for 
the homecoming of Cardinal Hayes when he was elevated to the 
Sacred College of Cardinals. He was also for many years a 
director of the Marquette League for Indian Missions. 

Mr. Fuller was a past President of the Alumni Association of 
the College of St. Francis Xavier, and also a member of the 
advisory board of St. Vincent's Hospital. 

For about twelve years after his admission to the bar he was 
associated with the law firm of Davies, Auerbach and Cornell. 
Then followed fifteen years as Vice President of the Central Han- 
over Bank and Trust Company and its predecessor company, the 
Central Trust, when he had charge of the personal and corporate 
trust departments of the institution. His achievements in this 
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position led to his being asked in the fall of 1932 to assume the 
Presidency of the New York Title and Mortgage Company. He 
was a Vice President of the Bank of the Manhattan Company, 40 
Wall Street, and a trustee of the Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, 
a director of the Manhattan Fire and Marine Insurance Company, 
Third Avenue Railway Company, 1120 Fifth Avenue Corporation, 
Lexington Hotel and the Kentucky Fuel Gas Company. In all 
of these important trusts he displayed signal executive and business 
ability. He died, on July 25, 1940, at his residence, 1120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, after an illness of eight months. He was 
fifty-seven years of age. 


Dennis C. Fauss 


Dennis C. Fauss, the last survivor of the old-time Barclay Street 
Catholic publishers, died in New York, on July 3, 1940, in his 
seventy-eighth year. He was born at Norwalk, Connecticut, but 
moved to Brooklyn in his boyhood and made his academic studies 
at St. Francis College there. After graduating he was a member of 
the staff of the W. J. Sadlier schoolbook publishing concern for 
several years. He then went into the same line for himself and 
made a national success as the dominating factor in the firm of 
Schwartz, Kerwin and Fauss, their books being used in the parish 
schools of a number of dioceses. In his later years he lived in 
Manhattan Borough. While in his earlier life in Brooklyn he 
was very active in Church activities and the building up of the 
early organization of the Councils of the Knights of Columbus 
for which Brooklyn became noted. An intimate friend of the 
historian, William Harper Bennett, he was his associate in com- 
piling and publisher, of a now standard work, Catholic Foot-steps 
in Old New York (1909), and of Mr. Bennett’s later Guide to 
Catholic New York. In addition to classbooks he published several 
translations from the classics in which his scholarly direction and 
taste were evident in all their details. He joined the Historical 
Society in 1916 and was ever a most enthusiastic member, having 
served at his death for a number of years as one of the Executive 
Council. 
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